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New England and Other Matters. 


The Philippine Commission.—A por- 
trait of Judge William H. Taft of Ohio, chairman 
of the new Philippine commission, was published 
in The Companion of March 15th. Our cover 
page this week shows Judge Taft’s associates, 
three of whom, by the way, are natives of New 
England. 

Prof. Dean C. Worcester, who was a member 
of the former commission, was born at Thetford, 
Vermont, in 1866. He was graduated in 1889 
from the University of Michigan, in which he 
has since been the assistant professor of zodlogy. 
Professor Worcester accompanied two scientific 
expeditions to the Philippines (1887-8, 1890-3), 
and his book, “The Philippine Islands and Their 
People,” is an authority on the subject. 

Justice Henry C. Ide, a native of Barnet, 
Vermont, where he was born fifty-six years ago, 
isa Dartmouth man, and had been a State Sen- 
ator and otherwise prominent in politics previous 
to his appointment, in 1891, as United States | ang 
commissioner to Samoa. From 1893 to 1897 Mr. 
Ide was the chief justice of Samoa, under the 
joint appointment of Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States. 

Prof. Bernard Moses, who since 1876 has been 
the professor of history and political economy in 
the University of California, was born at Bur- 
lington, Connecticut, in 1846. He is a graduate 
of the University of Michigan and a Ph. D. of 
Heidelberg. 

Gen. Luke E. Wright is a Tennesseean ahd a 
lawyer, fifty-four years of age. He enlisted in 
the Confederate service at fifteen, and fought 
through the war. The law firm in which Gen- 
eral Wright is conspicuous is in a way a historic 
one, having been drawn upon for two United 


States Senators, Harris and Turley, and two} 


justices of the Tennessee Supreme Court. 


“An elephant on one’s hands” is a seri- 
ous proposition, but the guardianship of a bull 
moose may prove a profitable office. When such 
an animal got stalled in a snow-drift near Bemis, 
the Portland & Rumford Falls Railroad author- 
ities built a fence around him and ran excursion- 
trains to see him! 


A top that would spin for forty minutes was 
constructed not long ago by a Springfield man. 
Now the Rhode Island papers are exulting over 
the achievement of a Providence man who has 
made a top that keeps going forty-eight and a 
half minutes. So perfectly balanced is this little 
steel wonder that an ordinary twirl with the 
fingers suffices to make it spin ten or fifteen 
minutes, and when wound with about three feet 
of twine, it readily accomplishes its record-break- 
ing performance. And yet it is quite possible 
that such a top would not have a very large sale. 
Where is the American boy who would be content 
to sit still so long and watch it? 


THE YOUTH’S 


Church of Christ in Hartford, whose first min- 
ister was Thomas Hooker, and served it with 
eminent success until his failing strength obliged 
him, in 1892, to take the appointment of pastor 
emeritus. For years he had been a recognized 
leader in the larger affairs of the Congregational 
body—a member of the creed commission of 1883, 
chairman of the committee of nine which, in 1889, 
formulated the “new policy’ of the American 
Board, president of the Andover board of visitors, 
an authority on church history, always in demand | Ful 
as a lecturer to the great theological schools. 
And yet he had never for a day known the 
blessing of perfect health. 
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Sponges. 

The gathering of sponges is a great industry of 
the people of the Bahama Islands and the Florida 
Keys, Key West being the great market for their 
sale. Sponges are taken on the coral banks, says 
the author of “Across the Everglades,” in various 
depths of water, by diving or by means of the 
sponge-hook. 

A hook is a curved iron with three 

rongs, in’ the ashen, of which is fitted a very 


The hook is thrown over the sponge,— 
whic has been located with the water-glass,— 


ick jerk the sponge is loosened from 
Sate seane 
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Impetuous Mother. 


A delightful book on kindergarten work is 
Elizabeth Harrison’s “Study of Child Nature.” 
There she reasserts the old truth that it is of 
little use to preach to children, with “don’t” as a 
text. They are more easily influenced through 
unconscious absorption of “do.” She says: 

One ing, while a lesson with the 
building-block, we Dr apn Ra form, which 
I asked one of children to name. 


“ What’sin a name ?”’ would be answered | table.” 


by Shakespeare in a different fashion, provided 
he lived in Maine at the present time and was 
engaged in the corn-packing industry. Certain 
Western packers have been in the habit of putting 
Maine labels on their own inferior brands of 
sweet corn, and the Eastern men have had to 


organize to fight the trick. The reputation of the | hands 


state in this respect is worth guarding, for its 
annual corn-pack represents a good deal of money. 
Last year the pack amounted to @ quuter of | 22%) 
cases, the largest production by a quarter of a 
million cases ever known in the state; and 
although it will be still larger this year, and 
prices are higher, two-thirds of the “possible 
pack” for 1900 have already been sold. 


The aspiring spirit of Rev. Dr. George 
Leon Walker, who died at Hartford in March, 
forced a feeble body to accomplish so great a| Sy 
work that few lives recently lived in the sight of 
men have more abounded in inspiration. It was 
the spirit of the founders that wrought in him, 
for he belonged to one of our oldest New England 
families. Born in Rutland, Vermont, in 1830, 
he looked forward to a college course, but a 
spinal curvature, that threatened his life, caused 
it t» be forborne. Then he educated himself, so 
thoroughly that in later years Yale made him a 
doctor of divinity and a member of the corporation. 

State Street Church, Portland, one of the most 


“Tt’s a table,” was the answer, “a breakfast- 

“Tet us the tn Hm gs 
said I. mt all comes om and see what 
little children have to eat. aE What is on 
table, Helen?” . 


“Oh,” exclaimed she, with eager “my 
be have ice-cream and cake, and water, 


“Oh dear! oh dear!’ cried I, aes 9 m 
. “Poor little things! Just Ff their 
having such a thoughtless ng Sy = 
know to I How an they ver grow bu 


be a in little Sin “my childten’s 
into the room, and when she saw 
Wat they wer eating, she jerked the ice-cream 
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A Friend in Need. 


Indispensable, when one ship lies beside 
another, are the wooden fenders that break the 
jar of contact. Fenders of other kinds are not 
uncommon, The New York Weekly sliows 
one of their uses: 

Jinks—Hello, howdy do, rep 4d Fs old 
fellow, come home and take tea wi 

Blinks—Really, I am sourecly creme in 





important in Maine, was the young clergyman’s | these — 


first parish; and it is interesting to note that 
during his pastorate there was established a 
mission chapel, which took Mrs. Walker’s maiden 
name of Williston, and in which, after it nad 
grown into Williston Church, Doctor Clark 
organized the Christian Endeavor Society. Ex- 
ertions Mr. Walker made in saving life at the 
time of the Portland fire threw him back to 
almost hopeless invalidism, and his church reluc- 
tantly released him. Two years later, when he 
was invited to supply the pulpit of the First 
Church in New Haven, he still used crutches, 
and had to sit in a chair while preaching. The 
church wanted him, nevertheless, as successor to 
Dr. Leonard Bacon; but in 1873 he had once 
more to relinquish the pulpit. 

In 1879 Doctor Walker was called to the First 





Jinks—Bother the clothes! That’s all right. 
Come right along. My wife and I value people 
at their true worth; we don’t go by their tailors’ 
bills. Come right along. 

Sam Jinks (half an hour later)— Ah, here we 
are! My dear, allow me to present my friend, 
Mr. Blinks, Mr. Blinks, Mrs. Jinks. By the 
re dear, those things you told me to order 

forgot all about until foo late to get Into the 


eo Jinks—(aghast)—What! Forgot? Um 
—um—er—it’s of no yy at all, my dear, 


not the least. Hap our aint. 
ance, Mr. Blinks. art doligh ul we 


are having! Please excuse me one momen 
inks in a whisper, after Mrs. Tho has disap-| | 
orked like a charm. 


Pike s— What worked ? 

Jinks—She didn’t dare say a word about m 
forgetting those things with company gounent. 
That’s why I brought you. 


COMPANION. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music~or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








Powder Point School, puxsvury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and ¢ sircuer. 


Williston Seminary, Academy ton, Mage. 


Prepares for college or scientific he med cal schools, 
ly equipped laboratories in rm on 


and 
ep es Ee Fiel mile and s hta wa; 
hy JOSEPH H. : iM’ GAWYER, a. Fini 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. f° -Claseteal; 
Scientitic ; joven Scientific ; Civil, joes nical, 
Electrical’ oering 5 Chemica’ yo 
ral; Prepara’ ory Medical ; , ~ F Law; 
Military Drill. “University fees, rooms an 
board, $170.80. A.W. Harris, P Pres., Orono, Me. 


THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Courses of bm y in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
feevappuintcuts secured ty gmacaens med fee 
Expenses low. Sad pear, J. z RSHALL, Registrar. 
ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage Cit City, Mass. 
Five Hundred Students. Forty Instru 
anna for et-Page Giroular. 


MY MY SITUATION 


mas & Co. was obtained for oe me 
Dr Burdett hewe ot of exctual Business and 

Jones, Acton. Write to BURDETT 
COLLEGE, 6% Washington St., Boston, for prospectus. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 


Summer course of Lecture-Lessons a= 
Recitals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. 
Full paréeulare on 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


ROAD MAPS 


4 Lag land, New Jeeney and Eastern New York b 
cts. and 50 cts. maneereey colored. 
Roads ania points of U4, shown. Of dealers or by 
ons fer ‘or descripiive Catalogue. Geo. H. Walker 
& Coe Lithographers, Harcourt St., Boston. 











































200,000. 


TO, HAVE 


AND 


TO HOLD 


By Mary Johnston. 
$1.50. 


Prisoners 
of Hope $1.50. 


55,000. 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE, speaking of Miss 
Johnston’s two novels, pronounces them 
‘** Tales that are wonderful for their sus- 
tained strength, wealth of color, beauty 
of style, originality of conception and 
poetic atmosphere, and asks: At what 
fountain of inspiration has she drunk so 
deeply that her spirit flies so high and 
so strong ?”’ 

~ 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston. 











~ A GORSET 


That Cannot Break 
at the Waist Line. 
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Disconnected in Front, with Elastic Gores at Sides. 

Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers $I 00 

it will be sent, postpaid, for od 
Drab or White, 

Short or Medium tm 


JACKSON, MICH. 





THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO.,| 
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Golf and Bicycle Apparel 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, CHILDREN. 


In each of our d ments devoted to habiliments 
for Men, Women ys and Children can be found 
Golf and B le Apparel in the most exhaustive 
variety. season we have made aepeeving 
efforts in this direction, so that our patrons wil 
discover that we are headquarters for Golf and 
Bicycle Clothing in all its essentials. 


FOR. MEN. 
Rough and Smooth Fabrics, rat and Nor- 
folk Blouse Coats, Equestrian Knee Trouse: 


$5, $6, $8, $10, $12. 
FOR LADIES. 


Double-Faced Materials in Oxfords, Blacks, Grays 
Cadet Blues and Browns, single and double-breasted 
Eton, tight-fitting and fy.’ front Jackets, 


$15, $20, $25. 
FOR BOYS. 


Ages 9 to 14. 
Scotch Mixtures, single-breasted Sack Coats, Trou- 


sers double sea with eque m knees for Golf, 
and buckle knees for "Bicycle, 
$6, $8. 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Ages 6, 7 and 8 years. 
Scotch Mixtures, with the new and effective wide 
pleat in back of Coat, patch pockets, adjustable belt, 
' $6, $8. 


Hosi , Caps, Sweaters, Cardigans, sleeve- 
and with ‘silk sleeves, in Green and 
rimson, Caddie Bags, Golf Ties, E 


'E.— All tured be u 
N © Wy ; foods By tured by io bee our fu 











Tufts College 


Medford Mass 








The Campus is ona hilltop, over- | 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. | 


DEPARTMENTS : 


| 

The. College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, t ) 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree S. B. 

The Divinity School. | 
Degree D. B. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. 
M.D. 


The Dental School. 


(Formerly the Boston Dental College.) 


Degree 


Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 
The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 


A technical school for” the En- 
ginéerigg- Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. ) 


} The Graduate Dept. S 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., M.S., 
CR, &. 3. 


Summer Schools. 

In Chemistry and Biology, in which 
credit is given toward Degrees. 
Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termstoall 
eee ts of the a 











For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 





























(Cte the 0 prominent educators objected 

to the plan to establish schools among 
the Eskimos of northern Alaska; they 
said that the attempt would fail and prove a 
waste of money. 
mos could make no use of education, and could 
not acquire it, for lack of memory and applica- 
tion. They declared the Eskimos are improvi- 
dent and thoughtless and incapable of anything 
better than barbarous poverty. 

It is easy for professors of ethnology 
to advance such theories, but I think 
it better to judge by the facts gathered 
from actual experience in an Eskimo 
schoolroom. 

At our school on St. Lawrence 
Island we have Eskimo boys of fifteen 
and sixteen, who, after only two years 
of schooling, can read the English of 
the Second Reader with considerable 
fluency, and who have advanced in 
arithmetic as far as decimal fractions. 
They can add, subtract, multiply and 
divide with a fair degree of accuracy. 
In fact, the average Eskimo boy is a 
good natural mathematician. These 
boys are often quicker in reckoning 
than white boys at home. 

As far as I can discern, they 
remember from day to day, from 
week to week and from the first 
winter of school to the next winter as 
well as any other boys. Some things 
they forget, but so do all boys. In- 
deed, it is a mistake to suppose that 
because these boys are Eskimos, they 
are not very much like other boys, 
the world over. To change Burns’s 
immortal line a little, “A boy’s a boy 
for a’ that,” wherever you find him. 
The difference is developed later in 
life, and is caused by different habits 
and different modes of living. 

As to the other objection, namely, 
that an education will do an Eskimo 
no good, it is like the first, founded 
on theory instead of on fact. 
The education which we are 
giving the boys and girls of 
this village is doing great good 
already, for it has led the boys 
to reject the odious supersti- 
tions with which the shamans, 
or sorcerers, contrive to hold 
the natives in a state of slavish 
terror. 

My older boys now laugh 
at the threats which the 
shamans make, and ridicule 
their antics. With one gener- 
ation of free schools shaman- 
ism in Alaska will die out, and no one who 
has not lived in an Eskimo village can under- 
stand what a curse it is, and what abominable 
crimes are committed by the sorcerers. 

The shamans were the only persons at St. 
Lawrence Island of whom we were really 
afraid. Should any disaster happen or any 
epidemic occur, these scowling old rascals 
would be sure to pretend that it was due to 
our presence, and so to work on the supersti- 
tion of the natives that they would be led to 
inurder us. 

Two shamans had quartered themselves on 
a hunter, named Neewak, who lived only a few 
hundred yards from the schoolhouse; and if 
they had been two man-eating crocodiles, Mrs. 
Gambell could not have been more afraid of 
them. 

One of them, Aabwook, frequently lurked 
about our house after dark. Time and again, 
on opening the outer door suddenly, I came 
upon him, listening there, or would catch a 
slimpse of him stealing away in the darkness. 
What he was doing or what he wanted was a 
vexatious mystery ; but owing to our well-nigh 
defenceless condition, I thought it prudent not 
‘o resent his espionage. Yet all the while we 
were well aware that both he and Toolluk 
would do us mischief if they could; and had 
they not been afraid that Captain Healy, of the 
cutter Bear, would inquire into it and hang 


In Four Chapters.— Chapter Three. 


They believed that the Eski-° 
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| them, I make little doubt they would have had 
us killed. 

From the very nature of things, there can be 
no truce between free schools and the sorcerers. 
The schools spread useful knowledge; the 
shamans thrive on ignorance and superstition. 
When ignorance goes, their occupation will go, 
too, as they well know. 

Like the priests of all false religions, the 


“ey 


Eskimo shamans are not wholly hypocrites. 
They believe to some extent in the spirits and 
demons which they pretend to invoke. But 
they are cheats in most of the practices with 
| which they frighten the people. 
| Old Toolluk and Aabwook were at once 
laughable and terrifying. At first, they came 
to school with the others, to look on and watch 
us; for they regarded us as rival white sorcer- 
ers. If we possessed new “charms” or “tricks 
of the trade,”’ they hoped to find them out for 
| their own use. 
| ‘The desire to learn our methods was proba- 
bly the chief reason why Aabwook played the 
| Paul Pry about our doors and windows. He 
| also tried to “‘bewitch” us, use the power of the 
| evil eye, and make incantations which would 
| cause the Eskimo demons to enter our house. 
Moreover, he was a cunning thief—a regular 
old fox. A book would hardly suffice to con- 
tain all the irritating, odious experiences which 
| we had with this unspeakable old knave. 
A shed and other outbuildings adjoining the 
| schoolhouse were built for us the second year, 
in which to store our season’s provisions, fuel, 
and so forth. They were placed at the end of 
our apartment and offered fine lurking-places 
for the shamans. 
There were no windows in the store-shed— 
a strong structure of planks—and but one door, 
that from our kitchen, opened into it. No one 
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could enter it save through our room doors ; 
and no native, so far as we knew, had done 
so. But one morning in January, my wife, 
who was getting the breakfast while I 
went through the village with my bell to 
wake our pupils, discovered on the floor of 
the shed, just in front of the threshold of 
the door from the kitchen, a cabalistic 
mark. It wasa rude, oblong figure, in dull 
red, with little crosses at the corner, and 
a grinning visage at the centre. It was 
the work of one of the shamans, and they 
believe, or at least say, that if a person steps 
across one of these signs unsuspectingly, a 
disease-demon will enter his body. 

In some excitement as well as indignation 
my wife called my attention to it, as soon as I 
returned. I could not refrain from laughing, 
yet I felt mystified and uncomfortable. We 
had not the least doubt who had placed it there ; 
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but how he had contrived to do so was what 
puzzled us. 

““Now how in the world did the old torment 
get in?’’ was Mrs. Gambell’s first question. 
We examined the walls of the shed, the roof 
and the floor. Every plank was nailed fast. 
When both of us were in the schoolroom we 
always kept our outer door bolted, and so we 
were sure that he could not have slipped in 
covertly. In fact, we were mystified, and my 
wife shed tears of vexation. 

“Oh dear!” she lamented. “To think that 
we can have nothing and do nothing without 
being intruded on and spied upon by this 
malicious wretch! It is horrible!’ 

I sought to laugh over it and ridicule the 
shaman, but the thing rendered me more 
uneasy than I liked to confess. At night I lay 
awake for hours, listening for- sounds in the 
shed. A few days later, following a severe snow- 
storm, I was prostrated for two days by a bad 
cold. It was not prudent for me to leave the 
house, or even to go into the schoolroom ; and 
as I lay looking out of the window during the 
few hours of daylight, I had for encouragement 
on my sick-bed, the sight of Aabwook walking 
up and down before the house waving his arms 
to and fro and muttering strange imprecations— 
to stimulate the disease-demon which he believed 
he had summoned into my body. 

His behavior tortured my wife so much that 
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she fell ill of a cold herself. While taking care 
of her, I noticed that Toolluk had joined 
Aabwook in his perambulations outside ow 
door. ° 

As long as the short daylight lasted, I could 
see them going up and down, muttering, 
groaning and swinging their arms. Whether 
they kept up their incantations all night, I do 
not know, for I was too anxious about my 
wife and too nearly 
ill myself, to watch 
them after dark. 

The next day they 
were there again, and 
it became well - nigh 
maddening to see 
them pass. It was 
disheartening enough 
to be ill in a heathen 
land, three thousand 
miles from a_physi- 
cian; but to watch 
those two sorcerers, 
in their efforts to 
render our illness a 
mortal one, was far 


more depressing. 
Their malevolent 


anties at last worked 

on my nerves to such 

an extent that I was 

hardly able to restrain 
myself from going forth with a club 
and assaulting them. 

Mrs. Gambell asserts that “righteous 
indignation”’ aided her recovery. “I'll 
get well, Heaven helping me,” 
cried, “‘if only to spite those old fiends 
in human shape!’’ 

Despite the “demons,’’ we were 
both feeling quite well again by the 
fifth day; and when the shamans 
appeared, we opened the door and 
triumphed over them by bidding them 
a most smiling good morning! 

Never have I seen a keener spasni 
of disgust pass over the human coun- 
tenance than that which puckered old 
Aabwook’s leering visage at sight of 
our apparent good health. They had 
expected to find us at our last gasp. 
It is difficult to preserve a Christian 
spirit toward those who hate you so, 
and seek in every way to bring about 
your death. 

Unfortunately our own. attack of 
influenza was followed by several 
cases among our pupils; and from 
what is known of the disease, I had 
little doubt that they took it from us. 
The shamans were not slow to go 
about, declaring that the “‘spirits’’ 
were angry on account of the presence 
of the white teachers in the village, 
and that the children were bewitched 
from handling the school-books, slates, 
chalk and so forth. Eleven pupils 
ceased to come to the schoolhouse, In 
these circumstances I deemed it best 
to give more thought to curing than 
to teaching the others. Fortunately, we 
had medicines and also disenfectants. 

Our first step was to disinfect the schoolroom 
thoroughly, at night after school, by keeping it 
full of brimstone fumes for several hours. We 
also made use of chlorides, 

Several of the families were reluctant to have 
us visit the sick children, or to have them take 
our medicines, but I insisted on administering 
quinine, with the result that all save one 
recovered in the course of a few days, and 
showed prodigious appetites. Then, contrary 
to the advice and threats of the shamans, 
eight of the absentees returned to school. 
Naturally the spite of the sorcerers against us 
increased. 

During the last week of February Toolluk 
vaused the death of one of our pupils, a little 
boy six years old. The child was ill; the 
shaman told its parents that the white sorcer- 
ers had bewitched it, and that it must be 
exposed out-of-doors at night. They obeyed, 
and the poor little fellow soon died, whereupon 
Toolluk no doubt said that our sorcery had 
been too strong to be overcome. 

Not long after this I was made aware that 
Aabwook had gained access to our storehouse 
again. Tree dozen cans of beef, not to mention 
other supplies, had disappeared. This time I 
discovered how he had got in. Adjoining the 
storehouse at its far end was a very small 
lean-to. The thievish shaman had dug a hole 
through a deep snow-drift at the back to the 
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sill, and then tunnelled under this, and so come} the pouch of his parka, and I improved the | had given the word; but I said, “Let him go | ordered, the land would revert to the governmen: 
occasion to relate what he had done to us, and | home,’’ and cast him loose. He sneaked away, | and be open to the public. 


up inside. 


At first, I said nothing of my discovery to my 


wife; but I asked Kannakut, one of my oldest, 


most trustworthy pupils, to make an errand to 


Neewak’s house, where Aabwook had quartered 
himself, and report to me whether any of my 
beef-cans were about the igloo. Kannakut 
informed me the next day that he had seen 
both shamans eating the beef. Now, among 
the Eskimos, stealing from a neighbor’s cache 
of food is deemed the meanest of crimes. 

I determined to surprise Aabwook if he crept 
into our storehouse again and hold him up to 
public scorn. In the lean-to I placed a heavy 
stick of wood in such a way that, if pulled a 
little, it would fall against and tightly close the 
door into the storeroom, Then to the stick I 
attached a clothes-line which I led along the 
ceiling and over the doors into the kitchen. It 
was a good, if rough, trap. My plan was to 
watch for Aabwook, and when he entered cut 
off his retreat by making fast the lean-to door 
behind him. That done, I meant to keep him 
a prisoner, until I could summon the entire 
village to witness his discomfiture. 

My wife was so filled with curiosity concern- 


also what the white man’s “‘medicine’”’ had done | followed by the hoots of those of the younger 
to him. 
observe that he was a sneak-thief and a cheat. 

The men would have laid hands on him if I 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





BRIEF stop, and the 
A train puffed impa- 
tiently away toward 
Tavares. The platform was soon left to the 
possession of two fruit-farmers, who were 
transferring boxes of oranges from their mule- 
wagons to an empty car on a side track, and a 
small, sallow - faced boy twelve or fourteen 
years old. For some time the boy watched 
the operations of the men with a languid 











ing the stick and line that I was obligedtotake _ interest, and then moved slowly down to 
her into my confidence. She at once exclaimed 
that merely to expose the villain was not the 
half or the quarter of his deserts. The natives 
were so much afraid of him, she said, that he 
would go unpunished. ‘And I want to see him 
punished!” she exclaimed with energy. 

Mrs. Gambell has a kindly, generous heart 
and is very charitable; but this shaman had so 
outraged all decency toward us and persecuted 
us so long that her patience was gone. She 
was filled with anxiety, too, lest in removing 
Aabwook from the storehouse, he might stab 
or otherwise injure me. 

“Even a scratch from his dirty old nails 
might poison any one!” she declared; and in 
fact the old rascal did look poisonous. “He 
ought to be fumigated! He ought to be disin- 
fected! If we can entrap him, let’s smoke him 
with the sulphur kettle!’’ 

Such a thing may appear ridiculous, but we 
knew that the sorcerers were afraid of the 
white man’s “medicine,” and so we concocted 
a plan for fumigating Aabwook. There was a 
small trap-door in the floor of our kitchen, 
under which I had previously had a coal-bin 
and where there was space enough to creep 
along under the floor of the storehouse. I cut 
a hole in the storehouse floor at a point where 
it would be concealed behind the tiers of goods 
boxes, and placed the sulphur kettle there, well 
charged and so arranged that when the sulphur 
was fired the fumes would rise directly through 
the hole. . 

My vigils by night were fruitless, however. 





** SUDDENLY A GRUFF VOICE BROUGHT HIM TREMBLING TO HIS FEET.’’ 


Yesterday Mr. Windom would not have care: 


I bade them all look at him well and | generation. I cannot say what vengeance hemay | The man, he thought, deserved nothing; } 
be planning for the future, but he has kept | now it seemed to him that the pitiful little fig, 
away from the schoolhouse from that day to this.|on the seat by his side ought to have so 


interest in his father’s homestead. And 
haps they had been a little hard on Crofi: 
There was no proof. 

“Do you know my paw?” asked the bo 
who was beginning to feel his companio: 
silence rather prolonged. 

“T—well—yes, I do recollect him, now 
mention his name. Ye see he had particu 
duty over in Marion County last week. Look i), 
after some cattle business, I b’lieve. I rec: 
he ‘lowed we ’uns would take care of ye til! | 
got back.” 

The boy’s face lengthened visibly. “Wh 
mought he get back, and what am I to do.” 
he asked. 

“W-ell, I reckon he’s lots to look after, aii 
mebbe it’ll be a month—mebbe several—befor. 
he gets ’round. I can give ye plenty of work 
drivin’ mules until he comes.” 

“But he and I were to be pardners an 
make an orange grove. I ‘low I must k« 
after the place while he’s gone.’’ 

“Ye’ll be scared ’way out there alone, y: 
such a little fellow. Better stay with me.”’ 

The boy drew himself up slightly. 

“The poorhouse folks ’lowed Bob Crotfers 
never got scared,” he said, slowly. “I were 
made to stay alone in the cotton-field nigits 
and watch the crop.’ 

“If ye can do it, ye’ll save your dadidy’s 
ranch, mebbe.”” Then, in answer to the boy’s 
questioning look, Mr. Windom told him about 
the homestead laws and the residence and 
improvement necessary to perfect the title. 
“Likely your paw’ll be back after it blows 
over—after he’s done his business, I mean,” he 
concluded. 

“T *low I must go to-morrow, sure,”’ was 
Bob’s only answer. 

Accordingly, the next morning after break- 
fast Mr. Windom sent one of his boys to guide 
the Croffers boy to his father’s deserted home- 
stead. A drove of half-wild razor-backed hogs 
were found disposing of the few vegetables left 
in the garden-patch, while several cows were 
making free with the tender twigs of the 
orange-trees. 

After driving these beyond the broken fence, 
the boys made an examination of the place. 
An ordinary observer would have been dis- 
mayed ; but to Bob, fresh from the hardships 
and blows of the poorhouse, it was full of 
delightful promise. The stunted orange-trees 
assumed beautiful proportions; the bananas 
were examined wonderingly; even the broken 
fence and poor cabin felt the touch of his 


Aabwook did not appear, although we soon found | where several cases of pineapples were awaiting | from the platform. Seeing his team was in safe | caressing, loving fingers. They were all his! 
that more of our provisions had been taken. At | shipment. Seating himself on one of these, he! hands, the man turned his attention to stencilling | He was one of the “pardners!”’ Even the glory 
length we discovered that the pilferer crept in | appeared to give himself up to the enjoyment of | the boxes. 
toward the end of school hours, after it had | the fragrance of the fruit. Occasionally he bent | 


grown dark, while Mrs. Gambell and I were his head to gaze curiously between the slats of 
busy with the singing exercise. 
Finally, I made a little hole in the kitchen door, | 
and placed Kannakut there to listen. I confided | smelled. 
to him ‘what I suspected, and instructed him how| Sometimes he glanced up as if he were expect- 
to pull the line. The result was that on the | ing some one, but he did not seem impatient. 
second afternoon Kannakut entrapped the Perhaps he was used to waiting. 
shaman, and came in haste to inform meof his | Suddenly a gruff voice brought him trembling 
success. | to his feet: 
Bidding our pupils remain seated, I hurried to “Can ye drive, sonny?” 
the kitchen. There was a great noise inside the } “I—I mought,” stammered the boy, a fright- 
storehouse, at the lean-to door. | ened look creeping into his eyes. “I worked a 
“Aabwook!’’ I shouted at the hole in the door, | heap with mules on the poor-farm.” 
using the Eskimo tongue. “The white man’s | “There, there, I didn’t mean to scare ye. But 
‘charm’ has caught you !” I want some one to drive my team over to the 
He uttered a howl and continued to beat the grove for another load. 
door. Taking our small kerosene lamp, I de-| team and point out what ye’ll do. I’ve got to 
svended by the trap and set the sulphur kettle stay here and mark truck.” 
afire. “T were a-waitin’ fer paw, and I ‘low I cayn’t 
“ Listen, Aabwook!” I said, when I had} go right now. If it weren’t fer that, I’d accom- 
returned. “Hear my strong ‘medicine.’ It will | modate ye, sure.” 
choke you.” He spoke deprecatingly, and bent his shoulders 


and wondered if they tasted as good as they 





He rushed to and fro inside the storeroom, | as if he expected a blow. The man looked at | 


him curiously. The shrinking form and furtive 
glances reminded him of some dumb animal 
cowed by long abuse. 

“Don’t be ‘feared, younker, I’m not hurtin’ 
babies,’’ he said, in more kindly tones. “But I 
‘low your paw must be pizen mean, and—”’ 

“My paw never hurted me!’’ interrupted the 
boy, fiercely. ‘‘’T were the poorhouse men that 
pestered and beat me. My paw wrote fer me 
his own self, he did, and I come clean from 
Car’lina on the cars. We're goin’ to be pardners, 
heand I. He wrote so. My paw’s bigger than 
you, and he’ll fight all you ’uns that talk to him 
bad. He and I are goin’ to make an orange 
grove, and he wrote me the money to come on 
paper, and the post-office man gave it to me. 
He’s bigger than you, and more favored.’”” The 
sallow cheeks were flushed now, and the eyes 
| flashed angrily. 

“Sho, sho!” expostulated the man. “I ‘low I 
don’t know your paw’s name, and I reckon he’s 
a mighty fine man. But if ye’ll take my team 
over I'll make it all right with him when he 

comes. Likely he’ll not be ’round before next 
train now, and ye’ll be back long before that. 
Besides, ye can show him this when ye see 
him,” and he tossed up a silver quarter and 
caught it as it descended. 

Quite reassured, the boy clambered into the 


upsetting cans right and left, and roaring from 
fright. The fumes began to issue in my face 
through the little hole. Still he kept dashing 
from one end of the storeroom to the other and 
flinging himself against both doors. If he had 
known enough to cast himself flat on the floor, 
face downward, he might have endured the 
fumes ; but in his blind terror he knew no better 
than to rush about, howling and inflating his 
lungs. 

His yells and the racket he was making stopped 
suddenly. Surmising that the fumes had over- 
powered him, I set the lamp where the light would 
shine into the storeroom, bound a handkerchief 
over my mouth and opening the kitchen door, 
entered cautiously. Aabwook lay on thé floor, | 
kicking spasmodically. I seized him by one! 
ankle, hauled him forth, and throwing our outer 
door wide open, landed him in a snow-bank 
outside. 

The noise I made brought Mrs. Gambell hur- 
rying forth, and after her came all our pupils. 
Some moments elapsed before Aabwook fully 
regained consciousness; and meantifhe, with 
Kannakut’s assistance, I pinioned him securely 
with the clothes-line. While we were thus 
occupied an alarm had gone forth. As many as 
a hundred natives came to the schoolhouse. 

Aabwook lay in the snow, still blinking some- 
what hazily ; four meat-cans had dropped from 


Smith’ll take the other | 





“Ye’ll be sure and tell paw I were a-waitin’?” 


“Sure 1"? 

An hour and a half afterward the teams drove 
up, and the boy asked eagerly: 

“Did paw come?” 

“Haint seen fim,” answered the man. “But 
perhaps he’ll come to meet the next train. 
Likely he ‘lowed ye wouldn’t be round before 
then.”’ 

But the next train puffed in and out, and the 
crowd once more melted away from the depot 
and left the boy alone. Soon after the man who 
had given him the quarter came up. 

“Your paw must have mistaken the day,’’ he 
said, kindly. “That were the last train. 
better come home with me for the night, and 
to-morrow ye can come back and wait for him.” 

The boy followed his new friend, doubtfully. 
“T must surely be back early in the mornin’,” he 
observed. “Paw mought think I got lost.’’ 

‘*What’s your paw’s name? Perhaps I might 
have heard of him.” 

“John Croffers; and paw, he ‘lows it are a 
good name. His grandfather were a cap’n, he 
were.”’ 

The boy spoke proudly and looked at his new 
friend with flushed cheeks; but the man turned 


| his face away with a low whistle of dismay. 


| who would be only too glad to “jump” it. 


John Croffers had been led away from the town 
only the week before, and warned never to enter 
it again. He had long been known as idle and 
shiftless, and for some time suspected of being 
even worse. 

Cattle had mysteriously disappeared, and no 
amount of search would reveal their whereabouts. 
Grove-owners occasionally found orange-trees 
stripped of their fruit. Even nurserymen declared 
that choice stock disappeared from their grounds. 

No proof could be found against Croffers save 
that he was idle and dissolute. He had entered a 
good homestead claim three years before, but had 
done little to improve it. A rough cabin in the 


centre of a clearing of several acres, a few strag- | 


gling orange-trees and a dozen or so ragged 
bananas represented the whole of his thrée years’ 
work. 

But the country had filled up rapidly during 
the last few years, and the homestead was 
already becoming valuable. There were many 
Crof- 
fers’s title could not be perfected for two years 


wagon and began skilfully to back the mules | yet, and should he remain away, as he had been 


shouted the boy before he disappeared from | 
| the boxes. Clearly he had never eaten pineapples, | sight. 


Ye'd | 


| of his captain grandfather began to fade in the 
superior glory to be. 

Young Windom returned home, and Bob was 
left to himself. Although three miles from the 
nearest neighbor, no thought of fear entered his 
head. He was too full of his new possessions. 
A few sweet potatoes and other provisions found 
in the cabin would last for several days, and 
when: they were gone, he had five dollars in 
money to fall back upon. His father had sent 
it for him to buy clothes with, but such expendi- 
ture seemed wasteful, and he had hidden the 
money away on his person instead. 

It was not long before the Croffers homestead 
began to be regarded curiously by such as 
chanced to pass that way. The broken fences, 
which had become almost a part of the land- 
scape, had given place to better ones all around 
the clearing. Weeds, brush, rubbish and the 
straggling branches of the orange-trees had dis- 
appeared. The bananas were trimmed into 
shape. The cabin door swung gravely on two 
hinges instead of hanging tipsily to one side. 
The brush along the roadside was cut away and 
a sidewalk attempted. 

The neichbors kept a sort of wondering ove'- 
sight of the place, and when it became known 
that Mr. Windom had plowed a couple of acres 
for the boy, and was to take his pay in work, 
they looked questioningly at each other. [Had 
they made a mistake? Surely the father of such 
a boy could not be wholly bad. 

Meantime one neighbor gave Bob some seeds, 
another showed him how to ridge up his sweet 
potatoes to the best advantage, another taught 
him how to put a bud into an orange-tree. Later, 
when his peas and beans began to approach 
maturity, they frequently stopped and took ils 
truck into town and sold it with theirs. 

The winter had passed and early summer \: 
approaching, and still there were no signs of \) 
elder Croffers. Mr. Windom told Bob that hi 
business must have been more difficult than he 
had expected. “Likely he would be back betore 
long.” Bob never heard the full story from #!) 
one. 

He had been at work for Mr. Windom se" 
weeks, grubbing palmetto, and was to tak: » his 
pay in young orangetrees. He had to *\ 
home very early and did not return until ail’ 
dark. Mrs. Windom usually forced on bi 
small basket of provisions or filled his poc 
with oranges. 

One evening, as he approached home, he fanc'’ 
he saw some one leaning against the fence. 
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was too dark to see clearly, and for a moment he | tone. ‘“‘Does Windom know I were comin’ 
stopped irresolutely. Visions of thieves and | back?” 
robbers rose before him; but the thought of | “He ‘lowed you were a-comin’ before long, 
home made him pull himself together and walk | and he helped me get in the crop, he did.” 
quietly forward. 
The. figure did not seem to notice him. As he| repeated the man. “But who’s jumped the 
was about to pass by, a broken sentence caught | place, Bobby, and done all this ’ere fixin’? I 
his attention: ‘‘Ye’re diff’runt now, and dressed | aint feeling hard on him, lad, ’cause he’s taken 
up, but ye’re mine, mine! Only I dasn’t come to| care of ye. Only I just would like to know 
ye. I never done anything to be chased off like | who’s to live on the homestead. It were mine— 
a bear and never be let meet Bobby. Poor little | the only bit of ground I ever really owned.’’ 
Bobby! I expect he’s done lost before now, and| Bob looked at him wonderingly. 
I can’t see him any more.” “Why, paw, nobody’s been here but me. We 
The boy’s heart seemed to stop for a moment, | are pardners, ye know, and Mr. Windom ‘lowed 
and as a half sob caught his ear, he sprang for-| I’d better look after the place and fix it up 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“** Lowed I were a-comin’ before long!” again | 


997 


| obstinate will. He was so near, at length, that | bringing the man here. Well, it is kind of 
| I could turn my eye upon his ghastly, projected | shocking.” 
| face and his remnant of hat. Save for his painful | Father stepped out. I braced myself for the 
| breathing, there was only the evening peace and | next scene, meaning to wait and tell the whole 
the grim silence of doggedness. The universe | story dramatically in presence of the highway- 
dwindled to a few feet of earth. My mind was | man, if it should be he, and alive. 
vacant, except for two or three common instincts The rattle of the wagon was approaching. 
which kept me saying, “Once more—once more!”’ | Drusilla was peeping in at a crack of the kitchen 
Just when I had changed to “Oh, impossible!” | door. Over all hung the silence of suspense. 
and had drawn the money out of my pocket; just | ‘Whoa!’ broke in the voice of Uncle Richard. 
when he might have seized me; by a last effort | “Anna, get some soup heated as quick as you 
I came up on to the level, clutching my handle-bars | can, will you ?”’ 
for support, but sweeping on again with high, I leaned and looked out. 
gearing once more in my favor. helping that assassin right into his house! 
Yonder, in the woody valley, the white farm- | placed him in his own armchair! 


Uncle Richard was 
He 


How pale and 


ward with a passionate ery: 

“Paw! O paw! Ye have come!’’ 

For some minutes they clung to each other in 
silence. Then Bob disengaged himself from his 
father’s arms, and stood back to survey the 
massive figure. 

“Yeare big, paw ; just—surely—big. And now 
we'll be pardners, and make the orange grove. 
I’ve worked for the trees of Mr. Windom.” 

“Mr. Windom?” repeated the man in a dazed 





T is a legend of my race that a Chippenham 


| girl is as plucky as a boy. That isn’t too 

much to say when you think of some people’s 
boys. Whether it can be truly said in praise of 
me is a question apropos of yesterday. 

At four and a half o’clock of yesterday after- 
noon I came proudly down the steps of the town 
hall with my first quarter’s salary in my hands, 
my first emolument as teacher in a public school. 
It was going to help father pay his assessment ; 
to help lift that too-heavy burden, which had 
been assumed when the new buildings were 
added to the mills, and the new machinery. 
These debts might have been paid, but just then 
strikes became frequent all over the country, and 
our men followed the fashion. Nearly a year our 
strike had lasted. 

Father’s head was getting white at forty-five. 
The costly machinery was going to ruin, and all 
about the town, singly, in pairs or in groups, the 
starved strikers sat or sauntered, carrying their 
pertinacity under their rags. 

As I was saying, I came down the steps to the 


sidewalk. Uncle Richard was hitching his horse 


in front of the town hall. I held up my envelope 
boastfully and said: “One hundred and fifty 
dollars more in that!’’ and then put it down into 
my pocket. Uncle Richard looked astounded. 
He pulled the tie-line through the loop with an 
impatient twitch, and stepped up beside me just 
as I was going to mount my bicycle. 

“Don’t flourish your money in the faces of 
these men!” he said. “They are desperately in 
need of it.” 

I turned to the group of malcontents that was 
passing, and one man especially returned my 
glance with an expression which seemed to mean 
a perfect rage of desire for my money. 

“You can’t go round with that in your pocket, 
Polly Chippenham,” said Uncle Richard. “Here, 
give it to me.” 

“No, indeed,’ I responded. “You might be 
robbed, but they can’t catch me.’’ And saying 
this I pushed off. 

I stopped at the post-office, and stood as a 
bulletin there for fifteen minutes, telling people 
how mother was and what was the matter with 
Johnny, but unable to say what father thought 


of those mysterious all-night sessions of the | 


strikers. 

“I declare,” said Miss Susan Brown, “TI believe 
there’s something desprit going on. We don’t 
know what minute they won’t decide to just 
march in and take what they need.’ 

“Oh, that’s a very nervous view! Strikers are 
not criminals—they are only people who want 
better pay,” I said, with a laugh and a high 
Sense of my own freedom from nerves. 

And then I went on again, ringing my bell and 
carefully winding my way between the swarms 
of wasted little ones of the mill people, who were 
at their feeble play in the street. I tossed all my 
pennies to them and vanished like unfair fortune, 
hurrying on with the large gift for the one I 
loved best. 

Father had gone over to Uncle Richard’s farm, 
to try to see if he could sleep. It was peaeeful 
there, at the foot of the mountain, four miles 
from the village and two and a half miles from 
the whole human race. 

A good bieycle-path had been worn by my 
goings back and forth. I can ride my twelve 
miles an hour, so there are but a few minutes 
between the mills and the farm—how few, I did 
hot guess on that particular day. 

I sailed off buoyantly, with the exhilaration of 
fine October weather and the bicycle ecstasy. 
Flocks of gay, fly-away leaves danced along the 
path with me. 

“Tiere is happiness,” I said. “I think it 
Pervades the open air, waiting at all times. 

Here a great personal déed has room.’ ’’ 

This is the way I felt until I reached the 


house glowed cheerily in faee of the low sun. 
The sight of it revived me. And it was evident 
| that my enemy had not endured the hill so well 
as I had done. He seemed to drop back. I 
began to take breath and to taste hope, when— 
| bang ! a loud report behind me. 

The shock of the noise made me bounce in the 
saddle. It said as plainly as words to my frenzied 
understanding that now was the moment. Now 
I must drop it! The next shot might be fatal. 
Ah, to die just in sight, almost within reach of 
the goal! I put out my hand to toss the coveted 
parcel down, then clinched it miserly and took a 
forlorn risk. 

Down the long, steep north slope I plunged. 


against ye come back. But let’s be gettin’ sup- 
| per. Mrs. Windom give me a basket plumb 
full of pies and fixin’s.’’ 

Slowly the two walked toward the house; but 
jafter Bob entered, the man lingered for a 
| moment, gazing at the stars. 
| “T’ll be good ter the boy arter this, I sw’ar!’’ 
| he exclaimed ; and he, too, entered—to be driven 
| out no more. To be “pardners” with Bob made 
| him a good citizen. 


Or POLLY 


By Mary Catherine Lee 


crossing of my road with the main road 
from the mills to Bingham. Any person 
wishing to meet me after I left the village 

















would naturally have taken this cross 
route. The clay bank, through which this 
portion of my way was cut, prevented my 
seeing the Bingham road until I came fully 
upon the crossing. I looked casually to 
right and left then. To left! Ah, to left- 
ward there was somebody coming to meet 
| me—a man, on a low-geared wheel! 
| The sight of him made 
|my blood run cold and 
slow. I remembered his 
| eager, hungry face and 
| Uncle Richard’s warning. 
| He was so near that 
'I could not turn back 
| toward the village with- 
out giving him an advan- 
| tage. So straight onward 
| I pushed, and my pedal- 
| ling was like the frantic 
| paddling of a drowning 
| insect. And closely he 
followed, with a low 
laugh which made my 
skin creep. All the out- 
lying houses of the village 
had been passed. The 
next was Uncle Richard’s, 
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Hitherto it had forced me to a tre- 
mendous backing of pedals and to heavy 
braking, but this time I let the furies 


take me. I put my feet on the rests 
and coasted like a goblin. Bullets 
seemed raining all around me. I 


passed somebody who shrieked, and 

could hardly conceive whether I was 
There was no hope but in| whirling straight ahead or spinning round and 
round, things swept by with such a swirl. 
In this fashion I got down the hill, and by 
| revolution of the pedal. gradually diminishing momentum came helplessly 
| I went like a whiff past the pond, helped on| wabbling up to Uncle Richard’s gate. The 
by the stimulating thought that if he caught me | bicycle tottered, tipped, and I fell into the arms 
there, the waters would hide me and my wheel, | of father, who was watching for me by the 
and nobody would ever know. I dashed through roadside. There I shook and sobbed as no 
the twilight of the woods, with the consciousness | Chippenham girl ever did before, I’ll warrant. 
that here was the very spot a robber would choose. | The family tradition was broken. 
I spurted through the slippery hollow, and jounced | “Why, Polly, Polly, what does all this mean?” 
over stones and gullies with miraculous escapes. | asked father. 

And all the time he was there, somewhere! I saw his distress, and had just sense enough 
behind, while before, the abrupt rise of Half-Mile | left to try to spare him. I undertook to stand 
| Hill defied me, and seemed to come on with a run. | up bravely and smile, but the smile turned into 
| I had never tried to ride up over the brow of it. lan agonizing laugh. It could not be hushed. 

No girls did. But on this occasion I mustered | Aunt.Anna came out at the shocking sound of it, 
all the valor of the Chippenham spinsterhood, | and they got me in and brought me, after a while, 
| and approached it as if it had fortifications and I | to a condition which admitted of more questions. 
| was going to take them. I went at it with a| Questions and angwers were cut short, how- 
| kind of cavalry dash which would have swept | ever, by the appearance of the black damsel 
|@ small fort off the earth. This carried me to | Drusilla at the outside door, her eyes as big as 
| where the tug of war began. | door-knobs. 


| two miles away. 
| speed, and this, I declare, I made use of, 
sweeping on at the rate of twenty feet to each 


} 





Behind there was gasping and panting, which| ‘Oh, my king!’’ she panted. “Was that thar 
sounded close—closer—closer. Of course when | Miss Polly whizzed by? It fair make my ha’r 
ascending a hill the lower-geared wheel has its | stan’ up! I reckon she was skeered o’ that man 
| advantage, and his almost lapped my own. I | layin’ up thar in the road. Ile look like he was 
| felt that I should have to give up the money, and | daid. I don’ dar’ go after the cows, myse’f.”’ 
| put my hand to my pocket. But not yet—not| I sat up. 
| yet! I thought of father and what a boy would Drusilla continued: ““You kin see him if you 
probably do, and gasped for breath and strained 
forward and spurned my pedal down. 
The other thrust my foot back as it came 
|round. With a great burst of will I rose in the 
saddle and trampled it. More desperately the 
| next—with tighter chest, once more—once more. 
| It was like treading down rocks, and yet, with 
| heart leaping and sinking, hurrying and dying, I 
| did tread them down! 
Twice the man seemed to give up the struggle, 
and then to buckle to again with fresh and | 


o’ the hill, with a bicycle atop of him.” 





confused exclamations. 
“And this is what upset Polly!” said father. 
| “It is very strange to find that one of my girls is 
turning out to be timid.” 

I was struck dumb by this mortifying view, 





father’s attention. 


**Richard’s coming!” she shouted. “ He’s 


looks, Mis’ Chippen’um, a-layin’ thar on the side | 


Aunt Anna hurried to the door, muttering | 
| growth, but set with taller trees. 


‘“*THE BICYCLE TOTTERED, TIPPED, AND ! FELL 
INTO THE ARMS OF FATHER,’’ 


| 


pitiable he looked! And father was saying sur- 

prising things, and waiting upon him as if he 

were his own brother! He called him John. 

The man’s eyes roved about the room until 
they fell upon me. He smiled feebly, and I 
thought I saw something accustomed in his face. 
I said at length to myself, ‘He looks like John 
Munson.” 

But if this could possibly be, long deprivation 
had so changed him that he was hardly to be 
recognized at a casual glance. John Munson, 
father’s right-hand man, hitherto the most 
trustworthy one at the mills! I decided to say 
nothing, but just to let him proceed. 

“I’ve news for you, sir,”’ he said to father with 
his first capable breath. 

It was surprising to see the restraint with 
which father covered his eagerness and calmly 
said, ““Well?”’ 

“I’ve come to tell you that we want to go to 
work,” said the man, as wistful and eager as 
father himself. 

“Very well,” said father. 
be considered.”’ 

So quietly the momentous words passed, and 
then father added: “Now, John, better not talk 
any more till you’ve had the soup.”’ 

He went impatiently to the kitchen himself 
for it. Unele Richard had 
gone to attend to his horse, 
and I was alone with the 
bandit. We looked at each 
other curiously. 

“If you’ve no objections, 


“Your wish shall 


we'll try that race again, 
miss,” said he. “It wa’n't 


quite fair. I wasn’t up to 
concert pitch, and then my 
tire exploding —” 

“Your tire —” 

““Didn’t you hear it? You 
must have heard it, miss!” 

“O-h, it was your tire! 
But what did you chase me 
like that for ?” 

“Chase you, miss? Why, 
excuse me, you gave me a 
look, and started off like a 
shot. I thought you wanted 
to race!” 

“Was that all?” 

“Certainly, miss! 
did you suppose ?’’ 

Father came in presently 
with soup for two. The 
larger bowl he gave to John, and the smaller one 
tome. He said I also needed a little building up. 
I was a very reduced specimen of a Chippenham 
girl. But when father heard the whole story, he 
said, with great partiality, that I was a match 
for any of them. 

And John, who doesn’t know the truth, has 
spread the report that there is not a girl—no, nor 
a boy—in the State of Pennsylvania who can 
beat Polly Chippenham on the bicycle. 

I wear my laurels meekly. 


What 


<> ——____ 


A Cunning Wildcat. 


N many parts of Tennessee, hunting wildcats 
is as popular a sport as the fox-chase. The 
wildcat is as tricky as the fox. He has a 

still more dogged way of sticking to the thickest 

cover and the most rugged ground, and when 
once overtaken, he will generally fight till he dies. 
Some years ago I witnessed a wildcat perform 
an act of cunning quite as remarkable as any I 
have heard attributed to the fox. With six other 
young men I was camped near the head waters 
of Buffalo Creek, not far from the Alabama line, 
when we determined to try a wildcat-chase, and 
for that purpose went to a thickly wooded strip 
of country lying between the Buffalo and one of 
its tributary streams. In the dense woods there 
are occasional small openings connected by a few 
old roads which we could traverse on horseback. 

Only at the lower end of this strip of woods were 

there any caves or holes to which the wildcats 

would be likely to retreat. 

Our chase began on a cloudy, drizzling morning 


| —a capital time for the hunt, for in such weather 


the game is easily started and the trail is strong. 
Three of our party, including myself, took posi- 
tions near the junction of the two streams, in the 
edge of a small space that was clear of under- 
The other four, 
taking the dogs, went some two miles up the river 
to start the game, which would probably pass 
near our position, either to take refuge in a neigh- 
boring bluff on the river-bank, or as was more 


and before I could speak Aunt Anna called | likely, to dodge the hounds by winding among 


the rocks, and then doubling on their trail. 
We had waited fully two hours when we heard 





228 


the distant ery of a hound, and soon afterward a | 


full chorus of the dogs. 
toward our place of concealment, although as yet 
far off, and to judge from their cry, the trail was 
growing hotter every moment. After a run of 
some twenty minutes the steady baying was 
succeeded by a din of short, sharp yelps, and then 
we knew the pack had sighted the game. We 
kept perfectly quiet among the bushes, our guns | 


dogs, a 


They were coming | 


| trail. 
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his short ears thrown back and his great yellow 
eyes glaring fiercely. 

Pretty soon the dogs came up in full ery on the 
Three old hounds led the pack, and these 
were a little puzzled when they came to where 
the cat had turned aside. The other hounds, 
most of them being young, scattered over the 


open place, all the while baying lustily, but | 


| without striking the trail at all. The leaders, 
ready for action, and when the hounds were | | having made several starts in different directions, 
about a quarter of a mile distant, we heard a | finally struck the trail, and were forthwith joined 
rustling among the bushes between us and the! by the others. Up the trunk they went, with 


then an enormous wildeat bounded into the | 


clearing. 


succession of light, springing leaps, and | sonorous bay, one right after the other. 


Under the end of the log on the broken limb 


still crouched the wildcat, motionless as stone, | 


We should have fired but that our curiosity | except as he bent his fierce yellow eyes around 
was roused by the eccentric movements of the | him, and moved his short tail slowly from side to 
creature. For an instant he looked back in the | side. Only the thickness of the log was between 


direction of the hounds, then making several | him and the foremost hound ; 


active springs to the left he returned to his trail | | move, but only crouched closer to the limb. His 
and made as many springs to the right. Then | pursuers paused but for a moment on the log, 
turning, he jumped upon the trunk of a leaning | and then leaped to the ground in quick succession. 
chestnut-tree which, having been blown down, | After a little confusion in searching for the trail, 
had been broken off at some forty feet from the | they started off at full speed on the back track, 


root. 


the ground, and the leaning trunk was pointing | 


in the direction from which the hounds were | hounds were well out of sight. 
| head, he cautiously looked round, and finding no 


coming. 


The break was seven or eight feet from | and were soon some distance from the place. 


The cat did not move from his place until the 
Then, raising his 


The cat ran quickly to the upper end, but enemies in sight, he sprang lightly to the ground, 
instead of leaping off as we expected, he scrambled ; and started to make off another way. I wished 
underneath the trunk, and crawled out upon a, to reward the animal’s sagacity by allowing it to 
broken limb that projected two or three feet from | escape unhurt, but a shot from one of the party 


the lower side. 


Here he sat, close crouched, with | stopped its course. Tyomas G. KITTRELL. 
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By Sir Nokian Lockyer K.CB.FRS. 





N responding to the very honorable request | Professor Peirce’s action, and the precedent 
| that I should contribute an article on the | thus established in 1870 has been accepted ever 
since. 

The eclipse expeditions of 1871, 1882, 1886, 
1896 and 1898, in which I have since taken part, 


approaching total solar eclipse to the pages of 
The Youth’s Companion, I crave permission 
to begin my story by a reference to what occurred 
thirty years ago. American readers 
will, I am sure, bear with me in 
desiring to seize such an appropriate 
occasion of stating my indebtedness 
to a great American, the late Prof. 
Benjamin Peirce. 

It is quite possible that I owe the 
opportunities I have had of observ- 
ing more eclipses than any other 
man to the action taken by him in 
connection with the eclipse of 1870. 
In that year a joint committee of the 
Royal and the Royal Astronomical 
Societies had been formed to 
organize a British eclipse expedi- 
tion, and as often happens in the 
ease of such joint committees, some 
one blundered. Letters were sent 
to the wrong officials; the wrong 
people were asked to receive deputa- 
tions; naturally no replies were 
received from the authorities, and 
so in October it was understood that 
the government would grant no aid, 
and that there would be no expedi- 
tion sent out from England. 

In that month Professor Peirce 
arrived in England and learned the 
position of affairs. On the twenty- 
seventh I received the following 
letter from him: 

Fenton’s Hotel, October 26, 1870. 
J. N. LOCKYER, Esq.: 

My Dear Sir.—1 have been direc- 
ted by the government of the United 
States to have the best possible 
observations made of the total eclipse 
of next December. If I could aid 
the cause of astronomy by assisting 


THE PATH OF THE TOTAL ECLIPSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


still he did not, 
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lof night; the fowls betake themselves to their 
resting- places; the warbling of the grove is 
hushed in profound silence; in other words, 
universal Nature seems to relax her energies, 
as if the pulse which stimulated her mighty 
movements had all at once stood still.’’ 


The Task of the Student. 


| Of course everybody knows that a total eclipse 

of the sun happens when the moon passes exactly 
between us and the sun, and so blots it out. In 
| order that exactly the kind of work which has to 
be done and the conditions under which it can be 
accomplished may be grasped, I will endeavor to 
give an idea of what we go out to see. The 
reason we do not always see certain bright objects 
round the sun, and all the stars, in the daytime, 
is because that part of the sun that we ordinarily 
see throws such a flood of light into our atmos- 
phere that each part of it is more luminous in 
consequence of this light than the thing which 
it hides. But when the moon comes exactly 
between us and the sun, all this light is shut off 
from our upper air, and then we can see both 
these finer solar appendages and the stars. 

The first phase of the eclipse is when the moon 
begins to appear on the disk of the sun; and this 
stage lasts for about a couple of hours, after 
which we have the light of the sun cut off entirely. 
Totality, that is, the period during which the sun 
is totally invisible, lasts only for something like 
| two minutes generally, so that in the two minutes 
| everything which is revealed by this shielding of 

our upper air from the light of the underlying 
| photosphere of the sun has got to be seen. The 
moment this stage is reached we get a halo, the 
| so-called corona, round the sun, with its promi- 
nences and with the underlying parts including 
a lower envelope, called the chromosphere on 
account of its brilliant coloring. 

Now what has the student got to do in these 
precious moments? He has, first of all, to study 


. the chemistry of everything which is revealed to 


him in this manner. He has not only to study 
it generally, but if possible, locally, to find out 
| what particular substances exist in particular 
parts of the solar atmosphere. It is important, 
further, to determine the shape of this bright 


we know changes 
from eclipse to eclipse 
and therefore from 
year to year, and to 


constitution. 





halo of light, which | 


learn also, if one can, | 
something about its | 
physical, as distinct | 
from its chemical, | the whole system of attacking eclipse problems 
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some regions are more favorable than others jy 
the matter of eclipses. For instance, the British 
Isles, as compared with the United States, are 
left out in the cold. The last total eclipse of the 
sun in England occurred as long ago as the 11th 
|0f May, O. S. (May 22d, N. S.), 1724, while we 
have to wait until June 29th of the year 1927 
before we are favored with another. Londoners 
have seen only one total solar eclipse since th: 
twelfth century, that which occurred on Apri! 
22, 1715, and it will not be till the twenty-fifth 
century that the next one becomes due. 

In the case of the United States, there is quite 
a different story to tell. The American has nv 
necessity to leave his country to observe these 
phenomena. Since the eclipse track swept across 
the United States on August 7, 1869, no less than 
three others, in 1878, 1880 and 1889, have been 
observable. Equally fortunate will the Unite: 
States be in the future, for the eclipses of 1900, 
1905, 1918 and 1959 will all be visible there. 

The approaching eclipse will afford Americans 
an excellent opportunity for making observation 
for the central line passes in a northeaster)) 
direction, commencing near New Orleans anid 
passing through the states of Alabama, Georgia. 
South Carolina and North Carolina, leaving the 
coast in Virginia at Cape Henry. 


Where the Eclipse Can Best be Seen. 


A perusal of the Weather Bureau Report, so 
carefully prepared by Prof. H. Bigelow, on the 
probable state of the sky, shows that the meteor- 
ological conditions are likely to be excellent at 


|many stations, but that the conditions in the 


interior of Georgia are probably better than those 
in North Carolina, South Carolina or Louisiana. 
It would thus be apparently safer to observe in 
central Georgia or Alabama, upon the southern 
end of the Appalachian Mountains, where the 
eclipse track crosses the elevated areas, than 
nearer the coast-line in either direction. 

A word of warning, however, may be useful. 
The reduction of temperature during an eclipse 
is so considerable that in the early mornings, if 
the air be moist, clouds are apt to form; so on 
this ground alone eastern stations with higher 
sun should be preferred, even if the totality 
were shorter. But it is really longer; 
so that on both these accounts the eastern * 
stations should be preferred by all who 
can take their choice. 

At the eclipse of the sun in the West 
Indies in 1886, previous to the time of the 
eclipse we had an absolutely cloudless 
sky. As the time of second contact grew 
nearer, a small cloud began to make its 
appearance under the sun, and this grew 
and grew as the eclipse advathced. At the 
time of totality the moon eclipsed the sun 
and the cloud eclipsed both, so that I saw 
nothing of the eclipse itself. 

After the sun began to appear again, 
the cloud gradually became reduced in 
size, and when the whole phenomenon of 
the eclipse was over, we again had an 
absolutely cloudless sky. I trust that 
such an occurrence will not take place at 
the next eclipse. 

So rapid have been the strides made in 
eclipse work during the last few years, 
and so important the questions raised, that there 
is little doubt that both American and European 
students of astronomical physics will employ 
their whole force along the track. 





What Photography Accomplishes. 
Since the introduction of the rapid dry plate 


| has been completely revolutionized. Eye obser- 


It is along these vations have been entirely superseded by the new 
lines that the work | methods. Indeed, it is a waste of time to attempt 
since 1868 has been to make them, and the amount of work that can 
so fruitful, and it is, now be accomplished in the limited time for 


not necessary to indi- | observation is quite astonishing. 


the observers of England in their investigations of | might not have left our shores if the question had | cate the intense interest the solution of such 


this phenomenon, I should be greatly pleased. I 
take the liberty, therefore, to invite your attend- 
ance, and also that of other eminent physicists 
of England, with either of the parties of my 
expedition, one of which will go to Spain and the 
other to Sicily. Yours very respectfully and faith- 
fully, BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 


| 


On receipt of this letter I went at once to} 
call upon Professor Peirce. The upshot of our | 


talk was that I asked for and obtained leave from 
the war office, where I was then codifying the 
army regulations, to proceed to Sicily to observe 
the eclipse, and my instruments were shipped, 
under the American flag, Doctor Peters looking 
after them for me. But this was not all. The 


American ambassador and Professor Peirce | 


shortly afterward went to call upon Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was then prime minister. What 
passed of course I cannot say, but I know 
that I was summoned shortly afterward by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. Lowe, who had 
evidently received a communication from Mr. 
Gladstone, to state to him what the needs of 
science were. I explained that I had no authority 
to make definite proposals, but that I could state 
generally what was wanted, namely, three ships 
of war and a sum of two thousand pounds. This 
was at once agreed to as a minimum, with the 
remark by Mr. Lowe that such work was 
eminently worthy of national aid, and that the 
government would do all that was requisite to 
further the objects sought. 


This decision we unquestionably owed to, 


| been settled against us in 1870. The way is 
equally clear for us in 1900. 


Awfulness of an Eclipse. 


total eclipse has a twofold origin. It is one of | 


the most sublime sights it is given to man to 


| problems must possess, not only for the student, 


But after all, the greater number of facts that 


can be harvested is not the only gain; the facts 


but for all who care about what surrounds them, | so recorded can be absolutely trusted. No great 


whether in the heavens or on the earth. 


| harm arises in science from a false theory,—a 


The nautical almanac tells us that the next false theory is better than none,—but a bad obser- 
eclipse happens on May 27th and 28th. Many | vation may retard, and has retarded, the progress 
The interest taken in the phenomenon of a/ may ask why the time given for an occurrence | of science for years. 


which lasts only a few seconds is thus stated. 
|The reason for this is simple. 


Previous to the introduction of photography 


As the moon | each observer had to be a master of the subject 


witness, and what is revealed to us at such times | passes before the sun, her shadow is cast on the | under investigation. A very carefully prepared 
furnishes the key to the hidden secrets of the | earth. Owing to the rotation of the earth round programme had to be first made to enable him, 


structure of every star that shines in the heavens. | 


Many years ago Professor Grant wrote as 
follows, and the experience of seven eclipses tells 
me it is difficult to improve his description: 

“On no other occasion does the display of 
stupendous power in the economy of the physical 
universe exercise so subduing an influence over 
the mind, or produce so humiliating a conviction 
of the impotence of all human efforts to control 
the immutable laws of Nature and arrest the 


| course of events, as when the glorious orb of 


day, while riding in the heavens with unclouded 


| splendor, begins to melt away from an unseen 


cause, and soon totally disappears, leaving the 


| whole visible world wrapped in the sable gloom 
|of nocturnal darkness. The scene is rendered 


still more impressive by the circumstances 


accompanying so remarkable an occurrence. 
The heavens assume an unnatural aspect, which 


excites a feeling of horror in the spectator; a} 


livid hue is diffused over all terrestrial objects ; 
plants close up their leaves as on the approach | 


travels over a long line on the earth’s surface. 


Path of the Moon’s Shadow. 


A map of its path shows that at a certain point 
in the Pacific Ocean the sun rises totally eclipsed. 
The shadow crosses Mexico, enters the United 
States in Texas, stretches across the country to 
Norfolk, crosses the Atlantic and ends in northern 
Africa. For each of the places along this narrow 
streak the time of mid-totality is different. As 
astronomers begin a new day when the sun is 
on the meridian, that is, when he is highest in 


the sky, there will be places which have the | 


time of mid-totality before noon and some after 
noon. At all the American stations the eclipse 
will be visible on May 27th, before noon, but 


/on that part of the track which passes through 
Portugal, Spain and Algiers, observers will see 
the eclipsed sun after noon of May 28th. 

If we deal with short intervals of time, we find 


her axis during this period of totality this shadow | with the least possible delay, to make only the 


most crucial observations for the advancement or 
| solution of the special problem attacked. Both 
| spectroscopic and micrometric measurements had 
| to be swiftly made by eye; and under the unustial 
and exciting conditions of an eclipse, one «! 
quite understand that the task was no easy one 
to accomplish. 

Further, the amount of work that could be 
attempted by one observer was consequently ve) 
limited, so that unless there were a great numer 
of observers,—and these must be skilled obsery- 
ers,—with separate instruments, progress Wits 
necessarily slow. 

If we wish to study the form of the sus 
surroundings revealed to us during an eclipse, 
we use a camera. If we wish to study thei! 
chemistry, we still use a camera, but we put 4 
prism in front of it to break up the light into i's 
constituents. 

In both lines of work the great rapidity of the 
sensitive film enables the observer to secure 4 
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short period of time; and during an eclipse, as 
we know, the time is always extremely limited. 
The observer therefore can concentrate all his 
energy in the one direction of simply obtaining 
records of the objects he wishes to study. Long 
after the excitement and anxiety of the eclipse | 
ire over, he can examine and accurately measure, | 
at his leisure, the photographs he secured during | 
these important moments— photographs, each of | 
which, in itself, is a mine of information, espe- | 
cially the photographs of spectra. | 
The instrument which is of primary impor- | 
tanee in all eclipse work of to-day is undoubtedly | 
the prismatic camera, that is, a camera with one | 
or more prisms in front of it. This was first | 
used during the eclipse of 1871. Although the | 
optical principle on which it is based has been | 
known from the time of Fraunhofer, yet the | 
instrument did not come into general use in| 
consequence of the difficulty of procuring prisms | 
of large size. When this was overcome the | 
importance of its use was first demonstrated by | 


‘“* HE GOT READY TO FIGHT ME.” 


the magnificent work on stellar spectra which 
has been carried on of late years at Harvard by 
Professor Pickering. The results he obtained 
Suggested that instruments of equal power should 
be employed during eclipses, and in 1898 prismatic 
cameras of nine inches’ and six inches’ aperture | 
were thus used. 

The worst feature of a large instrument of the | 
kind mentioned above, when used under eclipse | 
conditions, is that it requires a large number of | 
people to perform the various operations involved. | 
Without the assistance of a large party from a | 
man-of-war, the Indian work would have been | 
impossible. I may add that when it was required, | 
at the beginning and end of totality, to obtain | 
ten snap shots in as short a time as possible, the | 
operation occupied a staff of seven at each instru- | 
ment only eleven seconds. 

Without such help as a large and properly 
trained staff can afford, the working of large 
instruments becomes almost impossible unless 
some automatic arrangement be devised. Pro- 
fessor Todd found this out some time ago, and 
for the eclipse of 1889 he took out a regular | 
battery of instruments, worked on the pneumatic 
System. 

Failing assistance from a man-of-war at the 
next eclipse, I, for my part, shall employ a 
kind of kinematograph film-holder to attach to 
the camera end of the tube of a long—twenty- 
foot ~prismatic camera, which I intend to employ. 
This will be available for both time and instan- 
taneous exposures at will, and the movements of 
the film and exposing shutter will be operated by 
Simply turning a handle. 

If we wish only to obtain a record of the form 
and detailed appearance of the chromosphere and 
Corona at each eclipse, any ordinary camera may 
be employed. But here again the bigger the 
better, and under eclipse conditions—by which I 
mean that large instruments with clockwork 
cannot be erected—some special device has to be 
introxluced. That used by Professor Campbell 
in India seems to be the best. An object-glass 
of great focal length was supported on a high 
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yreat number of photographs in a comparatively | pier, and on one side of the object-glass, at the | 
proper distance and position to receive the sun’s | 
image, the photographic plate, in a pit below, | 


was made to travel with a motion and direction 
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exactly opposite to the apparent movement of the 
sun on the other side of the object-glass. In this 
way perhaps the most beautiful pictures of an 
eclipsed sun that we possess were taken. 
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PTURING A BOOMSLANGE 
By G.R. O'Reilly : 
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T Grahamstown, South Africa, in 1878, I 
had a large collection of living snakes 
which I kept in glass-fronted cages for 

the purpose of studying their habits, tempera- 
ments and intelligence. They were all caught 
by my own hands. Out in the country, on the 
veld and in the bush, I had watched them as 
much as possible in their native state, and now 


supplemented this study by keeping them after- | 


ward under my eyes at home. This work I had 


carried on since September, 1875, so that 

I had acquired a pretty extensive knowledge 

of the snakes of southern A frica. 

All the venomous kinds were already in my 
collection, and of the harmless snakes I had 
over thirty different species. There was, how- 
ever, a much desired one still wanting to me,— 
one of the largest, most interesting, most grace- 
ful and beautifully colored of all the snakes of 
the African woodland,—the famous tree-snake, 
Bucephalus capensis, the “ boomslange” 
or tree-snake of the Dutch settlers. Miles of | 
bush I hunted through, but could never find a- 
boomslange. 

One day I had strained my foot, and it 
pained me so much that 1 declared at the 
breakfast-table that until it was better I did 
not propose to do any walking, but would give 
my foot a rest. Before we arose from the 
table, a Kaffir boy came to the door with a 
letter from Tidmarsh, the director of the 
Grahamstown Botanical Gardens, which said: 
“Come down here as quickly as you can. I 
have a large boomslange in the oak-trees over 
the avenue.”’ 

Up I jumped from the table, seized my hat 
and stick, and away I ran on the strained foot. 

Now it didn’t pain me. How could I think of 
pain, while the much-desired boomslange was 
waiting for me? 

At the other side of the town lay the Botanical 
Gardens, but the distance didn’t matter; ina few 
minutes I was there. Panting, I rushed in at | 
the gate; voices rang out; a dozen men called | 
me. They were gazing upward into the trees, 
evidently watching the snake. 
the middle of the avenue, each side of which was 
bordered by a line of leafy oaks so branching as 
almost to meet over the roadway. 

When I got to where the Kaffirs were gazing 
upward, they pointed out to me the snake aloft 
in the tree-tops. I looked sharply, but no snake 
could I see. “He’s a big one,” said they. “He’s 
six feet long.’’ 
to be discerned among the leaves. Strain my 
eyes as I might, I couldn’t get a glimpse of him. 

One of the men threw up a stone, and then he 
moved, and as he moved I saw him. And as I 
saw him, I ran eagerly to a tree and began to 
climb. ‘‘Keep your eyes on him now, every man 
of you!’”’ I shouted. “I can’t watch him and 
climb at the same time.” 

To take one’s eyes from him for a moment 
would be to lose him, so closely did his colors 
harmonize with the greenish leaves and purplish 
gray branches and twigs among which he lay. 

Shinning up the tree, I was soon among the | 
limbs, and began to make my way toward where | 
the boomslange was watching the group of up- 
turned Kaffir faces beneath. As I was now 
among the foliage, I could not see him, and had 
to let the Kaffirs from below direct my progress 
through the leaf-clad branches. It was difficult 
work, for the long snake-stick which I took with 
me hampered me by running foul of the boughs. 

“Upward — now over your left shoulder!” 
shouted the Kaffirs; and accordingly upward 
over the left shoulder I climbed. Soon I was 
near the snake. I could see him coiled partly, 
and partly stretched out, at the tip of a branch. | 
His tail was well lashed around it, his body was | 
half hidden by the leaves, while his long, slender | 


They stood in| 


But size didn’t make him easy | 


| that I could not tell whither he had gone. 


| could not see the snake. 


neck and bulldog head were thrust out a foot 
and a half in my direction. 

Evidently I was not taking him at all un- 
awares; for his eyes, exceedingly large and 
bright, were intently watching my efforts to 
reach him, and his 
moment shot forth its trembling double-pointed 
tips, menacing me, as I thought, for intruding 
in his leafy donfinions. Otherwise he was as 
motionless as the branch on which he lay. 

I climbed toward him, until my face 
came within six feet of him, but still he 
never stirred, except for that quivering, 


continually vibrated its fine thread-like 
extremities in the air. The warm sun 
was shining full upon him, and his great 
bright eyes seemed to glitter with malice, 
but still he remained motionless; and yet, 
I believe, he was fully as anxious and as 
nervous as I was. 


tree-top. What to do, I knew not. Was 
he venomous? Were they true — those 
tales I had heard of his virulent poison, 
those stories of lingering chronic sores 
caused by his bites, where the bitten part scaled 
off year after year, and sloughed away? I 
thought of these things now and was frightened. 

I knew that he had not the elaborate poison 
apparatus of the deadly puff-adder and cobra; 
but still, I had seen in the dead ones which I 
had dissected and examined, that the boomslange 


was a “doubtful snake’’—that is, that he had | 
large channelled or grooved teeth at the posterior | 


end of each outer dental row, and that outside 
each upper jaw there was a small gland beneath 
the skin. What was the gland for, if not to 
secrete venom? And why was the tooth chan- 
nelled, if not to convey venom into the wound 
made by it? These thoughts troubled me, and 
made my heart beat fast with apprehension. 

How was I to catch him with safety? Seize 
him with my naked hands, as I was in the habit 
of seizing the snakes that were decidedly harm- 
less? Hardly this. At any rate, I could not 
dare to grab at him while he faced me, as he now 
did, ready to spring and grab at me. No; I 
would try to make him move, to follow him, and 
then suddenly snatch him by the neck, as he 
glided along some branch. 

Accordingly I climbed nearer to him. I got 
within four feet of him. I could seize him now, 
but it would never do to risk those channelled 
teeth. Therefore I got myself in position to poke 
him with my stick, so as to make him move. 
I meant to try to grab him as he started off. 
Little did I dream how he would surprise me. 

I poked him with the stick, but he did not 
glide away—not he! He got ready to fight me. 
His anger, or fear, or whatever feeling possessed 
him, transformed him in an instant. He became 
terrible to look at. I drew back three or four 
feet from him. I feared him. 

He was now no longer the graceful thin-necked 
tree-snake of speckled green and greenish yellow. 
His head was flattened out, and his neck had 


swelled to an enormous size in comparison with | 
| the thickness of his body. 
with the air with which he had inflated himself. | 
The color of the bloated part was entirely changed. | 


It was bloated up 


It was now a purple, the skin being stretched so 
that the scales were far separated, and appeared 
like little green spots scattered over its surface. 

Very clearly, he was ready to bite me. But 
as I knew that snakes, when disturbed with a 
stick, will bite rather at the stick which touches 
them than at the hand that holds it, I did not 
hesitate a moment, but poked him again. 

As I did so, he made a dash at the stick, and 
then darted away through the leaves, so suddenly 
The 
rapidity with which he disappeared startled me. 
If he should always move as quickly as that, I 
could have no chance to catch him in the trees. 
Nevertheless, I determined to follow him. 
men running along on the ground below and 
holding him in view directed me. 

He was now farther up the avenue, lodged in 
the second tree from that which he had left. 
The oaks grew pretty close together, so that their 
branches more or less interlaced. Thus he glided 
from one to the other, and I, without descending, 
would follow him in a persistent chase, hoping, 
sooner or later, to catch him. It was no easy 
work—this rapid, monkey-like progress from tree 
to tree, swinging and springing from branch to 
branch; and still it was not altogether new to 
me, for I and my brothers had often gone thus 
quickly, pursuing each other for great distances 
to and fro through the trees in the groves around 
our boyhood home. The worst of it was that I 
I had to go entirery by 
the direction of those upon the ground beneath. 

By and by I came in sight of him again. He 
was lashed in one of the topmost branches. 


inquiring tongue every | 


double-pointed tongue, which now almost | 


Here I was face to face with him in the | 


The | 
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| When I approached close to him he swelled out 
his neck and faced me, as if to spring at me. 
| But I did not get so near to him on this occasion, 
for I was still eight feet away, and was just 
getting ready to poke him with the stick, when 
| he darted off afresh in the same direction. 

Over and over again he repeated this running 
| and halting. Perhaps he thought he could tire 
| me out. If so, he was mistaken. I was too 
determined to get him. I dropped the stick, so 
| that I could go faster. On I went after him in 
la mad rush, crashing through the branches. 

When he would halt, I would sneak gently 
through the leaves, so as to get close to him. 

At last he reached the upper end of the avenue, 
and so, panting and breathless, did I. He crossed 
to the trees on the western side of the roadway, 
|and I did the same. Down the western side he 
now came, but he made far fewer and shorter 
| halts than before. I was coming on fast behind 
him. From one branch to another I often had 
to jump. Sometimes, where the limbs were far 
apart, a springing bough beneath me would serve 
to assist the leap by throwing me forward, till I 
would alight with clinging hands on another 
farther on. Once I swung myself on a yielding 
branch over a wide vacant space, where the 
breaking of the bough would have precipitated 
me to death. Still this chase through the 
branches was perhaps easier, and certainly more 
effective and exciting, than a continual ascending 
and descending of the trees. 

When the hunted boomslange had got threo- 
fourths of the way down the western side of the 
avenue, he stopped once more and showed fight ; 
but after a vigorous shaking of the branches he 
darted away, and crossing the avenue upon the 
| overlapping branches, made another halt on 
the eastern side, in the very tree from which the 
chase had started nearly half an hour before. 

Like him I tried to cross the avenue upon the 
interlacing branches, but their twig-like ends, 
although stout enough to bear him, were not 
sufficient to support me. So I descended from 
the trees, crossed the roadway, and climbed again 
on the side where he was. Here I found him at 
bay, lashed in the very tip of a branch. 

I had failed so often in trying to grab him as 
he glided along the branches, that I now resolved 
to try another plan, namely, to snare him by 
passing a running noose over his head. Conse- 
quently I called for my long stick, which was 
passed up to me with the noose fastened to the 
end of it. Then I slowly climbed toward him. 

As usual, he faced me. By moving very cau- 
tiously I succeeded in getting within six feet of 
him; but when I pushed out the stick, with the 
noose dangling from the end of it within a foot 
of his nose, off he darted. I dashed the stick 
among the leaves in front of him, and back he 
turned. I was desperate. I could not grab him, 
for he was on the very outer ends of the branches. 

Two were so far apart that there was an open 
| space of perhaps four feet or more between them. 
Across this open space he darted, and while he 
was passing, down came my stick on his back, 
not striking, but pushing him downward. Just 
what I intended happened. He lost his hold 
and down to the ground he tumbled; for not a 
branch was beneath for him to catch upon. 

I could see him as he alighted on the grass, and 
down I dropped after him. As I touched the 
earth I rolled over, for the height was probably 
twenty feet. I saw the snake. He was onlya 
few yards from me, but he was gliding away 
at a great rate over the short lawn grass. The 
shouting Kaffirs were pointing him out to me. 

Picking up my stick, I rushed after him as 
fast as my legs could carry me. Forty or fifty 
yards, perhaps, he ran. Then I overtook him. 
Suddenly he turned and faced me. The excited 
| Kaffirs, well in the rear, yelled out directions, 
praises and warnings, but I heeded them not. 

There before me was the long-desired boom- 
slange, a picture of beauty, coiled to strike, with 
the fore part of his body raised after the manner 
of a cobra. His head was flattened out, his 
inflated neck purple, the bifid point of his tongue 
quivering in the brilliant sunlight. Now I was 
| his master, for I was swifter than he was upon 
the ground. But I lost no time admiring him, 
for I was ready to sink from exhaustion. 

I got my stick across the middle of his back | 
to keep him from getting away again. As it 
touched him he turned and bit it savagely. By 
a quick movement I shifted the stick, and got 
it close to his head. Then I, grabbed him with 
my fingers round his throat. 

He was a furious captive. To and fro he 
lashed himself, his long body and whip-like tail 
striking me all over my body, legs and face, so 
that I had to drop the stick and hold him with 
the right hand at the middle, to keep him from 
breaking his own neck by his struggles. 

Within half an hour I had him in a cage in my 
room; and within an hour after that he had lost 
his fear of me, and I had lost my fear of him to 
such an extent that I allowed him to glide along 
my shoulders and around my neck. 

Beautiful, gentle and harmless, he was now 
the gem of my collection, and I treated him as 
one entitled to unusual privileges ; for while the 
other snakes were confined to their cages, the 
boomslange was a prisoner at large. He lived on 
some branches suspended from a wire half-way 
between the ceiling and the floor. On these 
branches I would put chameleons, and the boom- 
slange would catch and swallow them as con- 
tentedly as if he were still free in the wild bush. 
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Current Topics. 

It is reported that one of the Western States 
is using its empty jails as storehouses for its 
surplus wheat and corn. That is not far froma 
realization of the beating of swords into plow- 
shares, and certainly indicates a most happy 
state of both industry and morals. 


One of the world’s worthies said, long | 


ago, that in the Lord’s book are written all those 
who do what they can, although they cannot do 
what they would. The appeals of summer chari- 
ties will soon be heard. Let those who cannot 
do all they would be among the cheerful givers. 
The Chinese consul-general in New 
York is helping our government in its efforts to 
take the census by issuing a long proclamation 
in Chinese, officially signed and sealed, calling 
upon his fellow-countrymen to give all possible 
aid to the census-takers who go among them. 
Lithographic copies of the proclamation have 
been made and will be distributed through the 
Chinese quarters of American cities at the proper 
time. . An accurate census of the Chinese is 
particularly desirable just now to show how 
completely our exclusion laws exclude. 


Some troublesome questions are doubt- | 


less destined to find a solution through the courts. 
In a case which has just been brought to trial 
in Indiana, an association of master plumbers in 
Indianapolis, in order to secure a monopoly of 
business, drew the leading dealers into an agree- 
ment not to sell plumbers’ supplies to any except 


the members of their own “combine.” An | 


outside plumber brought a suit against a dealer 
who had refused to sell him the goods needed 
in his business. The judge decided that such 
discrimination in trade is. against public policy, 
and that the complainant was entitled te damages 
for the inconvenience and loss he had suffered. 
A queer case came up in the Senate 
recently, illustrative of the mixed relation which 
Cuba bears to the United States. Mr. Stewart 
presented a petition from certain citizens of that 
island in regard to the landing of a cable there, 
and moved that it be referred regularly to the 
committee on military affairs. Mr. Morgan, of 
Alabama, called attention to the Senate rule for- 


bidding the presentation of a petition from citizens | 
of a foreign country. Such a petition must go | 


through the State Department. Mr. Stewart 
argued that these petitioners did not come under 
the head of foreigners, because Congress had 


power to legislate on the subject concerning which | 


they appealed, and this view finally prevailed. 
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| across the teeming Deccan to Bombay; thence | life, doubtless, had been trembling in the balance | that the island belongs to the United States but 
under the Arabian Sea to Aden; thence up the | before its parents took it on board the steamship. | is not a part of it; that Congress is therefore 
Red Sea to Suez; thence across Egypt to Alex-| Such a story is an impressive illustration of free to provide such a system as it pleases, anc 
andria; thence under the Mediterranean Sea to | the way in which the terrors of the sea have been | that a tariff is necessary to provide for the 
Malta, to Gibraltar and Lisbon, or to Marseilles | abolished. On the great ocean steamships the | expenses of the Puerto Rican government. 

and thence across France; thence to London; | steerage passengers are generally better fed and| The act imposes upon Puerto Rican import: 


thence across land and sea: to the western coast | better lodged, and the ordinary sanitary conditions 
of Ireland; thence with a mighty span under the | of their life are better than in their own homes. 
Atlantic to Newfoundland, to Nova Scotia, and Probably there would have been more serious 
so on to New York. In that itinerary a whole sickness among the passengers on the Pheenicia 
treatise on geography and more than one volume within the week which the ship occupied on her 
of the world’s history are involved. journey if they had remained within their own 
| doors. 

Natives of Europe are now living in the United 
States—Irish, German or English emigrants of 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century— 

| who can remember ocean voyages on small sail 
or steam vessels, which were fraught with noth- 
'ing less than terror. Sickness, violent motion, 
The Delagoa Arbitration and Others. improper and insufficient food, a fetid atmosphere, 
| infection, were then the portion of every emigrant ; 


A N American contractor built a railway in ang many of them never reached the new homes 


<> —____—__ 





COMPLETENESS. 
Not a natural flower can grow on earth 
Without a flower upon the spiritual side. 
Mrs. Browning. 
a 


Portuguese territory in South Africa; | which the 
. pte ; “y sought. 

, British capitalists invested money in the} Now everything is ct i. Recent improve- 
railway ; the Portuguese government seized it; ments like the bilge keel—the simple device of 
the American contractor and British investors, additional keels along the under sides of a ship 
not having power to sue the Portuguese govern- ;, prevent rolling — render the 

| ment on their own account,asked their respective | onooth and easy ; and the size and st F th 
governments to press their claims. | vessels practically abolish the d of thei 

That, in brief, is the history of the Delagoa foundering in a gale. Comfort and care invite 


Bay railway case, noteworthy for the long delay 
of the arbitrators fn reaching a decision, and for 
the meagreness of the award, which frustrates 
the hope of Great Britain that the difficulty 
Portugal might experience in raising the sum 
required would compel that country to dispose 
| of its South African colony. 

This case was like a civil suit between indi- 
viduals, and the arbitration tribunal was like a 
referee by whom civil suits are sometimes settled. 
Resort to arbitration in such cases is not a new 
expedient. It is the usual thing, when direct 
representations do not produce an acknowledg- 
ment of responsibility, nor define its extent. 


several arrangements for arbitration in such 
/ eases. One is with Great Britain and Germany 
| to settle claims of American, British and German 
residents in Samoa for property damages during 
the disturbances last year. Another, with Haiti, 


arises from the collection of a tax which is asserted | 


to have been illegal. There are, in all, five such 
arbitrations agreed upon, and a sixth is pending. 

The claims which ‘are the subject of these 
arbitrations are not of the kind which usually 
lead to war. The friends of peace throughout 
the world are urging that not only such civil 
suits as these but national affronts and injuries 
be referred to peaceful tribunals and settled by 
them. 
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The Slaughter of the Gulls. 


| WICE every twenty-four hours, as the fleet 
 § of garbage scows creeps down the bay from 
New York City, thousands of white specks 

begin to gather in the sky. Each one is a gull; 
and when the dumping-grounds are reached and 


The United States has recently concluded | 


to travel where discomfort and danger once 
discouraged or forbade it. 


> 
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GAIN BY SPENDING. 
It never was loving that emptied the heart, 
Nor giving that emptied the purse. 
Selected. 
so —__—__ 





A Touch of Sympathy. 


ARLY in April, for the first time in 

FE almost forty years, Queen Victoria set 
foot upon the soil of Ireland. 

To one of her age and bodily infirmities, the 
trip was a formidable undertaking. It involved 
an all-night ride by rail, the crossing of the Irish 
Channel, and a succession of ceremonious func- 
tions which might easily have fatigued a younger 
| and stronger person than the venerable queen. 

There was no political purpose or importance 
|in the visit. It was undertaken by the aged 
sovereign simply to show the Irish people how 
fully she appreciates the loyalty and gallantry of 
her Irish soldiers; but like many another kindly 
deed, it may have more extended results. 
| Mr. Gladstone enacted a series of reform 
| measures based upon justice, but England and 
| Ireland remained estranged. The Unionist gov- 
|ernment armed the Irish people with complete 
control over local administrations, yet the breach 
between the two peoples was not healed. The 
| queen’s gentle policy of gratitude and womanly 
| Sympathy may fail, as Mr. Gladstone’s measures 
| and Lord Salisbury’s concessions failed; but her 
| method appeals to the heart while theirs appealed 
to the head, and her motive is so sincere that it 


| can hardly be misunderstood. She may succeed | 


A young couple, who had known each | the scows discharge their burden, a vast, white where statesmen were defeated. 


| 


other but a week, recently left Omaha for | cloud of birds descends upon the sea. 
Chicago to be married. The woman’s savings of | Those who have once seen this sight know why | 
three years were entrusted to the man’s keeping. | so little garbage is washed back upon the beach. | 
When the train was rolling over the plains, the The gulls are scavengers, performing every day | 
man went into the smoking-car, and at a junction a sanitary service of great importance. What | 
of roads surreptitiously left the train. By acci- | they do in New York bay, they are constantly 

dent, the girl had kept fifty dollars in a separate doing on a smaller scale in every harbor on | 
pocketbook, and therewith she was enabled to | the coast; and without their useful work, salt- 

return home. Elopements and desertions oceur | water bathing would often be unpleasant, and | 
too frequently to invite comment. As the elder | occasionally impossible. 
Fox said to the younger, “If you must smash| Yet last year every nesting-place of gulls from | 
your new watch, I suppose you must.” Ifa silly | Newfoundland to Florida was visited by the 

girl will elope with a stranger and give him her | hired agents of the milliners, the “ plumers,”’ 

money, she probably will, but let her—accident- | whose calling is indiscriminate slaughter; and 

ally—keep fifty dollars in a separate pocketbook! | this year the work has been resumed. 

-_— | ‘The evil eye of fashion chanced to shift from 
The Society of the Gideons, which has | land to seabirds. “Kill us the gulls!’ was the 

adopted a lamp and a pitcher as a device, throws cry. So it has happened that yachtsmen and 

light upon the survival of the fittest in business | summer boarders on the coast of- Maine have 

competition. Not long ago, commercial travellers | come upon the dead bodies of birds from which 

had so bad a name that a noted detective often | all that was salable had been stripped, and even | 
assumed their garb and manners as a disguise. | upon living gulls from which the hired butchers 

As a drummer he could go into any den of vice had torn the wings and withheld the merey of | 
unchallenged. Wholesale dealers began to ob- | death; and on the rocky islands they find the | 
serve, however, that their largest orders came | starved nestlings, still huddled in the hollows | 
through sober, moral and Christian gentlemen, | where they perished of slow torture. 

and a culling process began which has changed Already the terns, the smallest of the gulls, 

the whole personnel of the class. Last summer | have been almost exterminated. In the hope 

three commercial travellers, meeting in a Western | of saving the few that remain, the American 

hotel, proposed to organize a Christian band | Ornithologists’ Union is now soliciting funds to 

among their fellows. Within six months three | guard the nesting- places, and to compel the | 


In the preface to a little volume of Irish essays, | 


Matthew Arnold remarked: “The English people 
have not only to do something different from 
what they have done heretofore ; they have also 
to be something different from what they have 
been heretofore. They have to acquire a larger 
and sweeter temper, a larger and more lucid 
mind.’’ 

This “‘being something different’’ implies sym- 
pathy rather than justice or firmness. It is not 
an easy course to take when races misunderstand 
each other and the memories of old grievances 
rankle; yet one illuminating flash of gratitude 
and kindly feeling may show the way. 

It would be one of the crowning glories of 
Queen Victoria’s long reign if the touch of 
sympathy in her own personality should be the 
means of bringing England and Ireland together 
again. 

Bi. eee ae 


The Government of Puerto Rico. 


UERTO RICO is the first of the new pos- 
sessions of the United States to be placed 


under a definite civil government. The | 


act recently passed by Congress went into effect 
on May ist. 

The form of government resembles that of 
territories of the United States, but differs from 
it in important particulars. The governor and 
an executive council are appointed by the Presi- 


hundred members were enrolled, and so warm | “plumers” to respect such laws as exist. It is a dent ; a legislative assembly is to be partly elected 


has been the reception of the idea that a thousand 
members are expected to join in celebrating the 
first anniversary next July. “Gideon’s Band’ 
promises to be a powerful agent for sobriety and 
rightness in the business world. 

News from the Philippines may now 
and then seem to grow dull and stale in compari- 
son with the stirring tidings formerly received 


good work; but vastly more could be accom-| by the people. The island will be represented at 


plished if the women of America, in whose 
Name so great a crime against nature has been 


accept its spoils. 
———_ +o >- 


Abolishing the Terrors of the Sea. 








from those islands. Yet to the reflective mind | 
each word of even the simplest dispatch suggests | 


steamship Phoenicia arrived in New | 


Washington by a “resident commissioner.’’ 
The law contains a suggestion of a future 


| agency of a special commission which is to com- 
| pile and revise the laws of the island, and report 
| within one year such legislation as may be 
| necessary to make a simple, harmonious and 


The chief interest in Congress did not centre 


N OT long ago the Hamburg-American line economical government. 


from the United States, and United State: 
imports from Puerto Rico, fifteen one-hundredth: 
of the duties imposed on similar goods under tl). 
Dingley law, which would be, on the average 
about seven per cent. of their value. But mo: 
than half of what Puerto Rico imports, includin. 

| flour, pork, agricultural implements and oth: 
things most needed, are on the free list. 

All the duties collected on Puerto Rican trad: 
| whether in the United States or in the island, ar: 
| to go to the island treasury. Moreover, the tari’ 
| is to last but two years at the longest, and ma 
be terminated sooner, if the Puerto Rican legis 
lative assembly so votes. 


* 
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Wholesome Disillusionments. 


N Englishman, who was recently showing 
A a friend from this country the historica! 
sites of London, strolled with him throug): 
Green Park. 

“Charles I. is said to have walked down this 
| path from St. James’s Palace on the morning of his 
execution,” he said. “Here is the door by whic) 
| he entered Whitehall, and here is the place where 
the scaffold stood. Why do you look so pe 
plexed?” 

“It is all so small,” said the American. “I can 
hardly understand that a kingdom changed into a 
republic in a space no bigger than a corn-field on 
my farm at home. St. James’s Palace, too, where 
the queen’s receptions are held, is not so large 0 
so fine as the residences of many a rich Ameri- 
can.” 

It is natural for us all to imagine that great 
| historical events have magnificent settings, and 
| that the leaders of the world were larger and 
| more imposing in bodily presence than other men. 
| Almost every tourist is disappointed to find that 
| the rooms in Versailles, in which Marie Antoinette 
spent her splendid, miserable years are little 
closets, and that the house in which Carlyle 
penned his great prophetic messages to mankin« 
is a cheap little tenement in a squalid neighbor- 
hood. 

One of Mr. Lincoln’s favorite anecdotes was of 
an old farmer’s wife, who, wjth other women, 
during the Civil War, was busy knitting socks for 
the men in the field. 

“But, mother,” cried some one, “‘the foot of your 
sock is twenty inches long! No man could ever 
wear that!” 

The old woman smiled serenely. “It isn’t fora 
man,” she said. “It’s for one of the soldiers 
fighting for his country!” 

It is only inexperience that imagines that the 
warrior must have the proportions of Golial. 
When we grow wiser we learn that the soul of the 
hero is as often found in the small, commonplace 
life and insignificant body. We learn, too, with 
reverence, that our own place cannot be so petty 
or our tasks so humble that the King of kings will 
refuse to enter them and dwell with us as in a 
temple. 








—— 
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Lost: An Athlete. 


T lacked only an hour of closing time in the 
great steel-working plant at Joliet. Langford, 
the big superintendent, stood watching the 

powerful rolls as they seized the white-hot bars of 
metal and flattened them like dough beneath a 
rolling-pin. The rush and roar and excitement of 
the scene appealed to his athletic spirit, and gave 
him a constant joy in his work. 

All through his college course he had been stroke 
of the Yale ’Varsity crew, and at Henley was 
pronounced the king of American college oars- 
men. The men in the mill knew this, but it was 
Langford’s personal kindness and unselfishness, 
rather than his athletic record, which had made 
, him their idol. The machinery was new and not 
well adjusted. Accidents had been so frequent 
that Langford no longer called upon his men for 
any especially hazardous repairs. He preferred 
to take the risk himself. 

As he watched, the superintendent noticed that 
the gear wheels of the big roll were not working 
properly. Instead of sending a workman, |i 
crawled into the maze of glowing iron himseli. 
All about him the air quivered with the heat, aud 
lines of fervid ingots streamed by, so near that 
false movement on either side would have seared 
him to death. 

Before the refractory machine he arose and 
stood watching the cogs. He had not finished 
when the water was turned on, creating, as 't 
struck the glowing metal, great clouds of blind!4 
| steam, which wrapped the superintendent as i! @ 

garment and shut him from the sight of his fellow- 

workmen. 

In a few moments they saw him creep out, rise 

and walk away. At the threshold he fell ex- 
hausted. Blood was streaming from his left hand, 
| and the arm itself had been crushed to a shapeless 
| mass and hung limp and useless. Still he retained 


committed, would disown the deed and refuse to enlargement of these privileges, through the | consciousness and his courage. He quietly gave 


| orders for binding up the arm to stop the bleeding, 
| and walked to the hospital. 
He had sought to grope his way out of the (st- 
gerous position by the defective roll, and he had 
| brought his left hand too near the cogs. It wis 
| only the strength and presence of mind of tlie 
| trained athlete which had saved his life. 


York with two thousand steerage pas- | in the provisions for civil government, but in the} That night members of the corporation and mc?! 


a romance of industry and adventure. For every | sengers, immigrants from Europe. They had | tariff features of the act. Complete free trade | from the mill waited in the corridors of the hos- 


word has to be flashed under the China Sea from | been about a week on the ocean. Nearly all of 


between Puerto Rico and the United States was’ 


| pital, hat in hand, until they learned that the 


Manila to Hongkong; thence under the same | them were poor people; some of them were old, | urged on two grounds: First, that the Constitution | #™Putation had been successfully performed, #114 


sea again, either to Brunei, in Sarawak, or to| many very young. Under conditions of priva- 
Hue and to Saigon, in Indo-China ; thence a third | tion and hardship there would have been much 
time under the China Sea to Singapore; thence | sickness and some death among them. 

up the Strait to Georgetown; thence across and| In fact, there was little sickness in the steerage, 


under the Bay of Bengal to Madras; thence | and but one death, that of a little baby whose 


extends of its own force over the island, and that 
any tariff different from that of the United States 
would be unconstitutional ; and second, that the 
Puerto Ricans had been given reason to expect 
free trade. On the other hand, it was argued 


| day after day they called to inquire for the'r 
wounded friend, and to cheer him by tic! 
presence. : 

| The incident is deeply pathetic, but it is a's” 
inspiring. The workingman too often regars 

| the college graduate as a hothouse product; tv 
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-reature of books and theories, whose place isin | came from close contact with Spanish soil, and | Take care of your teeth, and you will have teeth to 


‘he aristocracy of culture. The college man fre- 
juently considers the laborer dull, unresponsive, | 
and unentitled to the consideration he would show 
to his own friends. 

Both are wrong. Every year more and more 
-ollege graduates are joining the ranks of the 
.ctual producers; are turning to work in iron and 
steel, to mining, engineering, electricity and other 
minently practical occupations; and wherever 
heir orders are based on knowledge, and given, 
1s this man’s were, in a spirit of consideration | 
ind self-sacrifice, the response is prompt and the 
-ervice loyal. } 

Langford is not an isolated instance, but a type; 
and those who know the type will appreciate the 
comment of the nurse who attended him, and who 
saw his cheerfulness and quiet courage. “The 
world has lost an athlete,” she said, “but it has 
vained a hero.”’ 
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CURED BY APPLAUSE. 


Louis Blane, the eloquent Frenchman, lost his 
voice, not as Falstaff did, “with halloing and 
singing of anthems,” but through dread of an 
English audience. He found it again by aid of the 
weleome the audience gave him, which was so 
hearty as to cast out all fear. Mr. John Bigelow 
tells the story, in his “Life of Samuel J. Tilden,” 
as related to him by Monsieur Blanc. 

After the fall of the government in 1848, Louis 
Blane became an exile in London. When he had 
acquired a tolerable command of the English 
language, he was invited to deliver a lecture in 
English. On the appointed day, he dined with | 
Hepworth Dixon, then editor of the London Athe- | 
neum. The prospect of meeting a distinguished 
London audience, and attempting to talk to them 
in what was to him a foreign tongue, made him so | 
nervous that during the dinner he suddenly lost 
his voice, and could speak only in a whisper. 

He was in despair. The audience would be 
made up of the most distinguished in London | 
society. There seemed to be but one course to | 
pursue—to tell the truth and dismiss them. It | 
was decided that he should show himself on the | 
stage and let the audience see, if they could not 
hear, that he was unable to speak audibly. 

Dixon went with him and made Blane’s excuses. 
When he had done, Blane stepped forward to | 
verify his friend’s statements. Dixon’s remarks | 
had been received with sympathetic applause, | 
but when Blane appeared the applause was deaf- | 
ening. When it had subsided he attempted to | 
say a few words, mainly to show his voiceless 
condition. But to his surprise, and to the delight 
of the audience, his voice sounded clearer and 
louder than ever before in a public assembly. 

He went on for two hours without the least 
inconvenience. The applause with which he was | 
received had expelled the nervousness which 
alone was responsible for his vocal feebleness. | 


——_—$$<4.o »—____\_ 
WITH THE EYES OF FAITH. 

Some idea of amateur photography as it was in | 
its early days may be gathered from an incident | 
which the late Bishop Walsham How confided to 
his note-book. | 

Before he became a bishop he used to call 
together the old men of the parish on New Year’s | 
day, and on one occasion he displayed to his 
guests a photograph of two old men who had long 
worked at the rectory. They were photographed | 
in their working clothes, one with a spade and the 
other holding a little tree as if about to plantit. | 

A very deaf old man, Richard Jones, took the 
photograph in his hands, and looking at it said: 

“Beautiful! Beautiful!” 

So the rector shouted, ““Who are they, Richard?” | 

“Why,” he said, “it’s Abraham offering up Isaac 
to be sacrificed!” 

The rector tried to undeceive him, and as the 
old men who had been photographed were sitting 
opposite to him, he said: “You'll see them before 
you if you look up.” 

tichard smiled serenely, but all he said was, 
“Yes, yes, I sees ’em before me—by faith!” 
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THE PROCESS COMPLETE. 


Colonel Claybank, a fiery Southerner who went 
out of the Union when his state did, and fought 
bravely through the war, refused to be “recon- 
Structed” after the war was over. 

“Once a Confederate always a Confederate,” he 
Was wont to say, and although he recovered from | 
the bitterness engendered in the four years of | 
Strife he regarded himself as an alien in the | 
restored Union, and refused to vote or to exercise | 
any of the duties of a citizen. 

When the war with Spain broke out, however, 
the old fire burned in his eye, and he offered no 
objection when his son, a stalwart specimen ot 
young manhood, joined the national army and | 
went to Cuba to fight. } 

One day, shortly after the Battle of San Juan, | 
the young man received a letter from him. 
: “Well,” he said, after reading it, “father is back | 
in the Union at last.” 

“Does he say so?” he was asked. 

“He might as well. He writes ‘United States’ 
how without putting the word ‘United’ in quotation 
marks,” | 

(—) eh 
THE HOME SOIL. 


The virtues of the home soil are always in the | 
best writing. The living author is the last man in | 
the world who can afford to be without a country. 

The books which are sold generation after | 
feneration are those written when the authors 
were on their own ground, breathing the air of 
their own country and learning the secrets of | 
human nature from their own neighbors. 

Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” was the work | 
of a man who had hardly been out of his native 
county, and the scenic setting for it is to be found | 
to-day among the hills of Bedfordshire. 

“Don Quixote” had the breath of life which 


} 
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| memorable company. 


| She whispered to 


the world is never weary of reading this great 
work of Cervantes. 

Izaak Walton wrote the “Complete Angler” for 
all time in rambling among the trout streams of 
his own shire. 

Irving, Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Lowell and Holmes did their best 
work when they were on their own ground, where 
they were pulsating with American feeling and 
purpose. 

It is not necessary for writers to go far afield 
for their subjects and their inspiration. They do 


not require the education of travel, nor ought they | % 


to wander over the face of the earth like artists | 
with sketch-books. Let them write about what | 
lies nearest to them—their own country and people. | 


SWEET SIXTEEN. | 


In the very rarefied atmosphere of Brook Farm, | 
doubtless no one could have been more welcome | 
than a frolicsome girl of sixteen. Such was Ora | 
Gannett Sedgwick, who gives, in the Atlantic, her 
reminiscences of some happy days spent there in| 
Shy and serious men are 
not usually so by preference, and one can imagine 
how a girl’s witchery would have been appreciated 
by the recluse whom it was intended to tease. 
She says: 

I do not recollect Hawthorne’s talking much at 
the table. One day, tired of seeing him sit immov- 
able on the sofa in the hall, as I was learning 
some verses to recite, I Cormety took my book, 
pushed it into his hands, and said: 

“Will you hear my poetry, Mr. Hawthorne?” 
He ee me a sidelong glance from his very shy 
eyes, k the book, and most kindly heard me. 

One —— he was alone in the hall, sitting on 
a chair at the farther end, when my roommate, 


| Ellen Slade, and myself were going up-stairs. 


me: 
“Let’s throw the sofa-pillows at Mr. Haw- 


| thorne!” 


Reaching over the banisters, we each took a 
cushion, and threw it. Quick as a flash, he put 
out his hand, seized a broom that was hanging 
near him, warded off our cushions, and threw 
them back with sure aim. As fast as we could 
throw them at him, he returned them with effect, 
hitting us every time, while we could only hit the 
broom. Through it all not a word was spoken. 
We woah and laughed, and his eyes shone and 
twinkled like stars. 


GENERAL BACK-ACHER. 


The Birmingham Post, in quoting from a corre- 
spondent in British India, relates an amusing 
anecdote apropos of General Gatacre’s rigorous 
methods in matters of drill and discipline. There 
had been a field-day of his command, and he had 


| worked the men to the last point of endurance. 


There was long marching, forced marching and 
mimic hill warfare in full field order, and Tommy 
sweated for hours. How many miles had been 
covered I will not attempt to say. Some of the 
men allege twenty, others a hundred and twenty, 
but anyhow the long day was at an end, and 
dishevelled and footsore, the troops marched 
back into camp. *Twas then that I heard this 
a little dialogue: _ 

“Tired, Bill?” said a private to a comrade. 

“No,” unblushingly came the reply. 

“Well, Bill, seeing as how it’s all over, I thinks 
I shall just drop into the canteen_and have some 
beer. hat are you going to do, Bill?” 

There was a pause. 

“Do, ’Enery?” said the dust-begrimed Tommy. 
“Well, ’Enery, I shall just go and have a bit of a 
wash, and then I-think I’ll go for a walk.” 

The tale went round many a table in the land of 
exile, and no one who knew Gatacre failed to 
laugh outright when they heard it. Tommy thinks 
the world of Sir William, however; his only objec- 
tion is that “he does make ’em work”—wherefore 
hath he been nicknamed “Back-acher” by his men. 


AN AMERICAN’S JOY ABROAD. 


Mr. Julian Ralph, an American traveller and 
correspondent, has told, in a letter recently pub- 
lished, an incident which will be pleasing to all 
Americans who like green corn—which, of course, 
means all Americans. Mr. Ralph, in the course 
of some years of travel, had never seen on the 
continent of Europe an ear of green corn. 


Ohne day, in a hotel in Paris, he met a porter 
carrying a basket of genuine American green 
corn. 

“Green corn!’ he shouted. 
this is what I see?” 

“Ves, monsieur,” said Madame Brunel, the wife 
of the proprietor. “It is veritably the green corn 
of America. We grow it on ourfarm. So many of 
our guests are Americans, and so fond are they 
of this peculiar food, that we have seen it to be to 
our advantage to make for them this singular 
produce on our fields in the country.” 

“I took Madame Brunel’s hand,” says Mr. 
Ralph, “and pressed it. I raised my hand as one 
does who bestows a benediction. ‘Heaven bless 
you. madame,’ said I, with such evident sincerity 

at she could not take offence. ‘You are the 
most magnificent and most wonderful woman in 
France!’” 


“Is it possible that 


NO CHOICE OF EVILS. 


Some people are never satisfied; or rather, 
perhaps, their troubles are of so general a nature 
as to admit of no particular alleviation. 


Sir Algernon West says that he was one day 
lingering in an English country road, when an old 
man shuffled along, and then, sinking on a bank, 
looked up pathetically, saying: 

“T mostly ’as a fit goin’ up-ill!”” 

“Where are you bound?” asked Sir Algernon. 

“Down there toward Cobham.” 

“That’s ali right,” said the gentleman, encour- 
agingly, “for it’s down-hill all the way.” 

“Ah,” groaned the pilgrim, ‘that’s the worst of 
it! I always pitches on my ’ead goin’ down-’ill!” 


WHAT COULD HE DO? 


An exchange gives this example of the difficul- 
ties sometimes encountered under Russian laws. 
Said an official to a traveller suspected of too 
great curiosity: 

“You can’t remain in this country, sir.” 

“Very well,” returned the traveller, “then I'll 
leave it.” 

“Have you a permit to leave?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you cannot leave. I give you twenty- 
four hours for making up your mind what to dot” 


take care of. Rubyfoam has preserved teeth for many 
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DEAF OR HARD-OF-HEARING ADULTS CAN ACQUIRE 


Lip-Reading at Home 
in 6 weeks. Easy, practical, interesting lessons by mail. 
One hour a day for study and practice. esults uniform- 
ly satisfactory. 39th Year. Terms moderate. Send for 
circular. DAVID GREENE, 1122 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


STAM 


Labuan, Borneo, etc., with album, only 10 

cts.; 1000 fine mixed, 20 cts.; 1000 hinges, 8 

ets. Agents wanted, 50%. New 1900 list free. 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We have no agents or branch stores. All orders 
should be sent direct to us. 


Cw Summer 


Sui *5 
its, “O. 
abroad some entirely new 


styles in Suits and Skirts 
for summer wear. We have had 
these illustrated on a Supplement 
Sheet, which will be sent ee, to- 
gether with our Spring Catalogue 
and a choice collection of samples 
of suitings, to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. We 
make every garment to order, thus 
insuring that perfection of fit and 
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ready-made goods. We pay ail 


€4 A . 

‘bur Coniagns Mustenen : 

New Designs in Summer 

Suits, $4 up. 

In Pique, Crashes, Cotton Covert 
Cloths, Duck, Linens, etc. 
, Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
\ In All-wool Serges, Cheviots, 
\ Broadcloths, Covert Cloths, 
Venetians, etc. 

‘. Duck, Pique and Crash 
Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool Skirts, 
$4 up. 

: Bicycle Suits in the new- 

est fabrics, $5 up. 
Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- 
face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive novelties not shown else- 


where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with 
the greatest promptness; a suit or skirt can be made in 


three days when necessary. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement and Samples; 
you will get them /ree by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. | 


60 different genuine Natal, Por- | 


finish which is not to be found in | 


| 


| 
| 
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MARK 
The Famous Shoes for Women. 


SOLD IN 2000 CITIES AND TOWNS. 
3H quality, perfect fit, comfort 


Only ONE } ] iC 
and fashionable ele- 


Dealer in 
a Town. gance distinguish Queen 
Quality Shoes. For 


| street, dress, house, outing; 


all atone price, . . . . 
(Oxfords, $2.50.) 
**Mannish "’ 
Model. 


Fast-color eyelets, that never grow 
brassy, are used 
exclusively. 
THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
P. S.—Price in Canada, #3.75 (Oxfords, 83.00). 












Our Catalogue 


Illustrates and de- 
scribes our many 
styles. Sent FREE 
with address of 
local dealer. 

Shoes sent, pre- 
a 


“- Ld. 
(Oxfords, 
$2.75.) 








A New Spring Style. 
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The fine flavor of 


Ralston 
Breakfast 
Food 


finds immediate favor with 
folks discriminating in 
the foods they eat. 
They never tire of it. 






Ask your Grocer first; if he 
does not keep Ralston, send 
us his name for a free sample. 


Purina Health Flour, 


(the whole of Gluterean Wheat,) 
makes ‘‘BRAIN BREAD.’’ 


Packed in 12-lb. Sacks and 
5-Ib. Cartons. 


PURINA MILLS, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


782 GRATIOT ST., 





» Hurry up 


Ralsto 


Is ready!” 


“Mamma cooked it in five minutes.” 


‘*Where Purity is Paramount,’’ 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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trees ; 
Does my darling 
baby hear 
What is whispered 
to the ear 
With the lisping of the , 
breeze ?— 
“Love will keep his 
mother near, 
And the baby need not , 
fear, 
For the wind is in the 
trees.” 


- The stars are in the skies; | 
Does my darling baby see 
How they wink at him and me, 
Bright, almost, as baby’s eyes? 
How they wink to him that he 
Is as safe as safe can be, 
For the stars are in the skies? 


Then go to sleep, my child ; 
The squirrels are in bed, 
Black squirrels, gray and red, 
And the little foxes wild :— 
The stars are overhead, 
And the winds with me have said, 
“Go to sleep, to sleep, my child !” 


_— 
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Long Ago. 
EAR little girl, I hardly remember you— 
What did you look like, you? 
Was it you had eyes like your Grandaunt 
Celia, 

And hair like Grandmother Prue? 
Dark hair, curling hair, that would have made you, 
Brown eyes rather than blue,— 
Odd what a dim little ghost you’ve grown to, 
And yet I used to besyou! 


Dear little boy, how well I remember you! 
It’s you had the eyes of blue, 
And the fair little, dear little waves of yellow 
Over the head of you; 
And, oh, such a dear, dear heart to love with 
Shone from the eyes of blue, . 
And spent and lavished its boyhood on you, 
You dim little ghost-girl, you! 

FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 
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A Man of God. 


HEN Dwight L. Moody died it 
was said, not without meaning, 
that “the richest man in the 
world” had passed away. He 
was the richest in love, in faith, 
in devotion, and in loyal fol- 
lowers. Since Abraham Lin- 
coln no man has been more 
beloved in this country, and 

since Spurgeon, none in England. It is estimated 

that the great evangelist was in touch with one 
hundred millions of people; that he had per- 
sonally been the means of leading over a hundred 
thousand souls into the light of a regenerate life. 

Every one of the vast multitude with whom he 

came in contact called him “friend.” 

Mr. Moody’s astonishing activity set in motion 
an evangelical work that became world-wide. 
He was, perhaps, the greatest one-man power 
in existence, and the secret of his almost super- 
human foree was his intimacy with his divine 
Master, his hold on the strength of God. 

He was preéminently a praying man. He cared 
more to know the Heavenly Will than to know 
his own. He once said, “If God should write, 
‘D. L. Moody, have your own way,’ I’d take 
God’s way every time, for it’s a better way than 
mine.”’ So he always prayed for God’s way to 
come to pass, and when he once felt sure that 
what he desired was acceptable to God, he prayed | 
for it with all his might, and got it. 

Mr. Moody’s reverence for the Scriptures was 
extreme. With all his vivacity and piquancy of 
speech he never, in public or private, made a pun 
or jest on a Bible phrase; and he would allow 
none to be made in his presence. Often on the 
platform he has held up his worn copy of the 
Holy Book, and exclaimed, “My faith is bolted 
to God’s Word!” 

Higher or lower criticism, attacks on, or 
apologies for, the revelation in the Old and New 
Testaments, made no impression upon his stal- 
wart spirit. He knew God’s Word was true, 
and that undivided faith made him the fearless 
and irresistible apostle of Christ. 

On his death-bed he told his children that he 
had been “an ambitious man.” But it was not 
to make money. It was, he said, “to find work 
to do for God, and to leave work for you to do.” 
The twenty-six buildings of his Northfield school, 
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HE wind is in the | 





and the memories of his gospel work that live 
and sing throughout Christendom, testify how 
far that grand ambition was gratified. 

Mr. Moody was as gentle and sympathetic of 
heart as he was austere in conscience. Toward 
misery and suffering he was tender as a woman. 
The real man of God is always a man of the 
people. 

One night, after he had conducted a most 


: ale | 
exhausting service in Boston, he left Berkeley | ON Pe eptied, “I am very badly situated. 


He was flanked | Turn round as soon as you can. 
you much longer.” 

I gave a kick at the rocks with one foot, and 
with great exertion managed to swing myself | 


Temple at about eleven o’clock. 
by two or three eminent divines, his helpers. 
They were standing on the corner, chatting, | 


| much hu 


| as he hurried over. 


‘tion which is practically native to it. Therefore 


THE YOUTH’S 


when Mr. Moody spied a dark figure on the | 
other side of the street. 
“There is some one who needs me,’’ he said, 


**Are you a stranger?”’ he asked. 

“Yes. Iam from Vermont.” 

“Are you waiting for any one?” 

“T am waiting for a friend.” 

“Then,” said Moody, “you are waiting for me. 
I will be your friend.”’ 

That Christlike love of humanity was one of 
the traits that made his influence supreme. 
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A Street Tree’s Hard Life. 








of planting trees on roads and streets. 

Arbor day, the city park departments and | 
the Village Improvement Societies have given us 
literally millions of trees and shrubs on the streets. 
Most of those planted die. Generally they are 
not properly cared for after they are planted. | 
Often, When they die, the people who planted | 
them do not know why they die. If they knew, 
they would avoid certain mistakes, and a much 
greater proportion of planted trees would live and 
thrive. 


The most prolific cause of the death of shade- 
trees is improper planting. Many grave errors 
are perpetuated in the common method of plant- 
ing. These errors may be avoided by consulting 
a real expert, or by reading one of several manuals 
on the subject. | 

In cities large and small many trees which are | 
pro ae lanted, a — —— for a ——, | 
are killed by gas-poisoning. aks from gas-pipes 
will poison the roots of a Fes, and the earth, satu- 
rated with this poison, will continue to kill trees 
long after the leak in the pipe has been stopped. 

any trees have been killed by the drying out 
of the roots by steam-pipes laid underground or 
along the ground, or by the unnatural temperature 
caused by such pipes. 

Trees are often burned by electric wires untit 
they are killed. Whether the staring light of the 
electric lamps of various kinds, depriving the foli- 
age of trees of'the alternation of darkness, follow- 
ing their day’s exposure to the sun’s rays, does 
not in time injure them, is a mooted point among 
botanists. 

Many trees are killed by the unskilful removal- 
of branches by the workmen of electric railways. 
Beautiful trees are mutilated and crippled for life 
by these unskilful men, who generally have no 
intention to vere them. All such trimming and 
— should be done under the direct supervision 

t, _ official. 
ties where there exists a real and proper 
disposition to care for trees in public places will | 
pass ordinances, punishing the drivers of horses | 


TT present generation of Americans is fond 





who leave their animals where they can gnaw the | them had the more and harder work to do, agreed | 
bark from trees: Wherever such ordinances do | to exchange tasks for aday. The woman went to | 


not exist, manytrees will be destroyed from this 
cause. re they do exist, the barking and | 
girdling of beautiful trees by horses soon comes to | 
an 


end. 

A horse’s teeth can ruin in fifteen minutes a tree 
which has been watched over for fifty years. And | 
it may take fifty years more to replace the tree 
which the horse has destroyed in that brief 
moment. That we allow such things to be done is 
an extraordinary impeachment of the intelligence 
and thrift of the American —— 

Trees are often allowed languish and die for 
want of food. A tree may gry very well ina 
restricted space, where it has little earth to draw 
its sustenance from. It thrives until it has used 
up this sustenance, and then it begins to look thin 
and starved. Many city trees are like geraniums 

owing in a pot. They grow rapidly as long as | 

e earth gives them enough food, but when their 
roots have sucked this all up, and the Foe 
b “pot-bound,” it will grow pale and be 
to die. Such trees should be given food in the 
shape of fertilizer, applied to the surface, where it 
can filter in, or to the roots more areeny. | 

Very often a newly planted tree will thrive in a | 
spot where an older one is dying. This is because 

e new tree, if planted when it is small enough, 
will adapt itself to some changed condition which 
has killed the older one. Thus wild trees com- 
monly die off when land is drained, because their 
roots have been deprived of accustomed moisture, 
and they cannot move their roots. But a young 
tree, newly planted in the same spot,—even a tree | 
of the same species,—will send its roots along the 
surface, to ther moisture habitually applied 
there, or will in some way adapt itself to a situa- 








native trees on drained land, which are none too 
thrifty, should be replaced, as a general thing, by 
planted ones. 
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A Mountain Adventure. 


N “Climbs in the New Zealand Alps,” Mr. E. A. 
| FitzGerald, F. R. G. S., relates an adventure | 
which he shared with his guide, Zurbriggen. 
They were climbing Mt. Sefton, and had come to 
a nearly perpendicular cliff of loose rock, about 
three hundred feet high. Up this they were slowly 
crawling, like flies. Mr. FitzGerald carried both | 
ice-axes so that Zurbriggen’s hands might be free | 
to test each rock before venturing upon it. 


Suddenly, writes Mr. FitzGerald, while Zurbrig- 

en waited for me a little way above, a large 

oulder that I touched with = right hand gave | 
way with a crash and fell, striking my chest. At | 
the moment I was on the point of passing the ice- 
axes up to Zurbriggen, who had stooped to take 
them from my uplifted hand, the slack rope. 
between us lying coiled at his feet. The boulder | 
hurled me down head foremost, and-I fell about 
“—- feet, turning a complete somersault. 

hen the rope jerked, and I struck against the 

side of the mountain with great force. I feared | 
I should be stunned and drop the ice-axes, on | 
which, as I knew, both our lives depended. After | 
the rope had jerked me up I felt it give way again, 
and I came down slowly for perhaps two yards. 

1 took this to mean that Zurbriggen was bein, 
wrenclied from his foothold, and wondered how I | 
should feel dashing down the six thousand feet, | 
and how many times I should strike the rocks on | 
the way. I saw the block I had dislodged going 
down in huge bounds; it struck the mountainside | 
three or four times, and then, taking an enormous 
plunge of about two thousand feet, embedded 
tself in the glacier. 


The rope pulled me up short, and I called to 
Zurbriggen to ask if he was-solidly placed. I was 
ndulum, with 


now sw nging in the air like a 
my back e mountain, scarcely touching the 
face of the rock. [t would require a great effort 
to turn round and grasp the rock, and I was. 
afraid that the strain on the rope would dislodge | 
cuter. 

Zurbr Syen's first words were, “Are you very 


I answered, “No,” and again asked if he was 


I cannot hold 


| had snatched up the coil of ro 
| feet, and luckily had got hold of the right end first, 


| hawk flew away w 


COMPANION. 


round. Luckily there was a ledge near, and 
getting some handhold, I was soon able to ease 

strain on the rope. A few moments later I 
struggled a little way up, and at last handed to 
Zurb geen the ice-axes, which all this time I had 
managed to hold. 

We were in too bad a place to stop to speak to 
each other, but Zurbriggen, climbing a little farther 
p Ly. himself in a firm position, and I scrambled 
after him, so that in about ten minutes we had 
passed this steep bit. Here we sat down to 
recover ourselves, for our nerves had been badly 
shaken. It was half an hour, I think, before we 
could move again. 

It appeared that Zurbriggen, the moment I fell, 
which lay at his 


so that he was soon able to bring me nearly to 
rest; but the pull on him was so great, and he was 
80 spocurey peasee that he to let the pope 
slip through his fingers, to ease the strain while he 
braced himself a better position, from which 
he was able finally to stop me. 

He told me that, had I been unable to turn and 

asp the rocks, he must inevitably have been 

ragged from his foothold, as the ledge was 
literally crumbling beneath his feet. We discov- 
ered, besides, that two strands of the rope had 
been cut bere ns by the falling rock, so that I had 
been suspended in mid-air by a single strand. 
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A Portrait. 


HE mason’s hand is rough and scarred, 
The mason’s back is stooped and bowed ; 
His brow, close bent above the stone, 

With lines of strenuous toil is plowed. 

Small ease his honest years have known, 
For Labor claims him as her own. 


With skilful hand he carves and chips; 
His chisel on the hard stone rings. 

The gray dust flies about his head, 
And ever at his work he sings 

A simple croon of boyhood’s day, 
Timing his chisel to the lay. 


And all in reverence I pause 
Where he sits careless on the stone ; 
T hail him one of Labor’s kings, 
The humble seat his rightful throne ; 
For yesterday beneath his blow, 
Wondering, I saw an angel grow. 
GRACE ATHERTON DENNEN. 
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Who Has the Most to Do? 





story told by Count Leo Tolstoi. It relates 
that a Russian peasant and his wife, after 
an earnest discussion of the question which of 


JH seers tia by will appreciate a Russian 


the field to plow, and the man stayed at home to do 
the housework. 


“Now mind,” said the wife, as she started out, 
“turn the cows and the sheep out to pasture at 
just the right time, and feed the little chickens, 
and look out that they don’t wander, and have 
the dinner ready when 

ancakes and them, and don’t forget to churn 

oan But above all, don’t forget to beat the 
m ie ” 


The peasant had so much trouble in getting the | 


cattle and sheep out that it was late when he 
thought of the chickens; and in order that the 
little chickens might not wander, he tied them all 
together by the legs with 
fastened the string to the old hen’s leg. 

He had noticed 


same time. So he went to work to do these things 

r; and as he had to shake himself a great 
deal to do it, he saw an excellent chance to fet 
the butter churned at the same time, by tying the 
cream-jar to his belt. 

m4 he time the millet is pounded,” he said, 
“the butter will have come.” 

He had hardly begun this triple task, when he 
heard the old hen squawking and the chickens 
peeping. He started on a run to see what was the 
matter, but tripped on the edge of a flagstone, 
fell, and broke the cream-jar to pieces. 

In the yard he found that a prodigious hawk had 
seized one of the chickens and was flying off with 
it; and as the chickens and their mother were all 
tied on one — they nuns together and the 

th them all. 

In his confusion the peasant left the i - gate 
open and the vig come in, ti pes over the bread- 
tray and spilled the batter, which the animal then 
immediately began to devour. While the peasant 
was looking on in astonishment, another pig came 
in and began rooting amongst the millet. 

Then, while the peasant was pom gy Sg y up 
as well as he could, the fire went out. e had not 


| 
succeeded in rekindling it when his wife entered | 


the ae with the horse. 
the hen?’ 

“A hawk carried them off. I had tied them 
together, so they wouldn’t wander away, and the 
hawk carried off the whole lot.” 

“Well, is dinner ready?” 

“Dinner? How could I have dinner when there 
isn’t any fire?” 

“Did you churn the butter?” 

“No; I was churning it, but I fell and dropped 


| the jar and broke it, and the dog ate up the cream.” | 
s ut what is all this batter that I see on the | 


floor ? 

“Those miserable pigs did that!” . 

“Well, you have had a hard time!” said the wife. 
“As for me, I've got the field all plowed, and I’m 
back home early. 

“Oh yes,” exclaimed the husband, bitterly, 
‘“‘you’ve had only one single thing to do, while as 
for me, I’ve had everything to do all at the same 
time—get this thing ready, take care of that, and 
pyr! of everything! How in the world was I to 

oO ” 


“Well,” said she, “that’s what I do every day. 
Now I guess you'll admit that a woman has 


| something to do!” 


=o 


The Dog that Helped. 
A NEW ORLEANS letter-carrier has lost a 





faithful friend and assistant—a yellow dog. 
“His hide was the color of cheap soap,” 


come back; mix up some | 


a string, and then | 


t, while his wife was beating | 
the millet, she often kneaded her pastry at the | 


Fd she said, “where are the chickens—and | 
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really half human. Sometimes, for instance, he 
would be a little late, and find me on the way to 
the house when he got out of the yard. 

Ww A = my = h Some tearing 
up 8 every stling, saying as 5 
as he could: ‘Stop! Hold on! ‘i'm hove! Ppinls 
budge another inch!’ On such occasions he wou)|;i 
always insist on going back to the corner, whic}, 
| was the only place he recognized officially for tx 
delivery of mail-matter. 

“Often he would be waiting for me, cocking his 
head to one side and feeling his importance a 
his yellow stump of a tail to his yellow stump of » 
nose. If I had nothing for him, he showed hj- 
dejection and disappointment as ey = as aman 
2 soon as hing me sort = 2 ad letters hie 
wo! ve a sharp, joyous bar t sounde: 
| enou nike a laugh to be the real thing. ‘ 
| “When his owner met me the other dey and told 
| me he was dead, I couldn’t say a word to save m\ 
| life. I turned and walked off, and before I kne: 
it I was blubbering like a fool.” 





a 





Ice-Hilling. 


WRITER in Travel says that winter 
undoubtedly the best time for visitin.: 
Russia, for then the country is in its cha; 

acteristic dress, and the people are full of anim: 
tion. One of their most exhilarating exercises js 
“ice-hilling,” or sliding down wooden, ice-coyered 
erections on low sleighs. 

These heights are not imposing when viewed 
from below ; but after the novice has climbed thc 
steps, and looks down the steep slope of polished 
ice on which, once embarked, he must reach the 
bottom somehow, the hill appears quite hic) 
enough. . 

Presently, his turn comes; or he may have to 
wait in the cold while a “’bus” is formed, this 


being es of nine sleighs, three deep. The 
leaders sit; the rest sit, stand, kneel, as many of 
them as can be packed. 


A couple of vigneoee shoves by the rearmost 
men, a of skate-heels into the ice by the fore- 
most, and the train starts on its journey, “all agog 
to dash through thick and thin.” At the end is a 
run of two hundred ay or more, and if the 
sleighs are fortunate, they glide smoothly on and 
are safely landed at the foot of the steps leading 
to the second foot-hill. 

Not infrequently, however, it Begpens that the 
“*bus” has hardly reached this level before sledges 
| and passengers begin to part company, like the 
| fragments of an exploding bomb. If the upset 
| takes ene while the speed is still high, the whole 
| crew is ayy spilled, and sent nto the soft 
snow lining the sides of the run. 

The novice, on his first trip, dashes down the 
slope, through the cold, crisp air at a pace calcu- 
lated to take his breath away. Soon he finds him- 
self rushing along the level, realizes that he has 
made the descent in safety, and begins to enjoy it 
just when it is coming to an end. 
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The Place of the Duel. 


| RS. Minnie Walter Myers, in her “Romance 
} M and Realism of the Southern Gulf Coast,” 

gives an account of one of the last chal- 
lenges to a duel which occurred in Louisiana. 
| The affair was between Monsieur Marigny, who 
belonged to one of the oldest families of Louisiana, 
and a Mr. Humble, a sturdy ex-blacksmith of 
Georgia, who had become a man of political con- 
sequence. 


Monsieur Marigny took offence at some remarks 
of the Georgian and sent him a challenge. The 
big ex-blacksmith was —- " 

I know nothing about this duelling business,” 

| he said. “I will not fight him.” 

“You must,” said his friend. “No gentleman 
can refuse.” 

“Tam not a gentleman,” replied the honest son 
of Georgia. “I am only a blacksmith.” 

“But you will be ruined if = do not fight,” 
urged his friends. “You will have the choice of 
| Weapons, and you can choose so as to give your- 

self an equal chance with your adversary.” 
The giant asked time in which to consider the 
uestion, and ended by a a He sent the 

ollowing reply to Monsieur are: ‘a 

“T accept, and in the exercise of m potions I 
stipulate that the duel shall take place in Lake 
| Pontchartrain, in six feet of water, sledge-ham- 
mers to be used as weapons.” j 
Monsieur Marigny was about five feet, eight 
inches in height, and his adversary was seven 
feet. The conceit of the Georgian so pleased 
| Monsieur Marigny, who could appreciate a joke 
as well as perpetrate one, that he declared himself 
satisfied, and the duel did not take place. 


| 0 


| One Man On a Poor-Farm. 


| TNFORMATION about Kansas was recently 
sought by a citizen of Newburg, New York, 
says a Topeka correspondent of the New 
York Times. One of the questions he asked 
| Governor Stanley was: “What is the chance for a 
poor man in Kansas?”’ 


Governor Stanley was busy the day he received 
this letter, and he directed a clerk to mail the 
| inquirer a copy of the State Labor Commissioner’s 
| recent report. “Turn down a leaf at Finney 
| County,” remarked the governor. 
Finney County lies well out in the western part 
| of the state, near the Colorado line. It has an 
| area of one thousand two hundred and ninety-six 
| square miles. In all this area the labor commis- 
sioner’s report shows that there is but one pauper. 
The county has provided a r-farm at a cost of 
twenty thousand dollars, and fitted it out with 
buildings worth three thousand dollars. — 
To look after the welfare of this financially 
| embarrassed citizen, the — provides a super- 
intendent and physician. Last year the solitary 
inmate spent one hundred and seventy days in the 
twenty-three-thousand-dollar home provided for 
his comfort, at a total expense to the county of 
| two hundred and eighty-six dollars. 3 
“What other state in the Union,” said Governor 
Stanley, ‘can point to a county which fits up and 
| Maintains a twenty-three-thousand-dollar_ poor- 
farm for the benefit of a single unfortunate citizen? 
What other state can show a county witli live 
| thousand population, an area of over one thousand 
two hundred square miles, and only one paupe': 


* 
od 





the carrier told a 7'imes-Democrat reporter, ‘“‘and | 


he had the trampish bearing that seems peculiar 
to yellow dogs, but for all that he was a gentleman 
at heart. 


“We met in the way of business. His owner was | 


a ‘throw-out;’ in other words, he lived two extra 


} oa, squares from his nearest neighbor, and to | 


del 


squares means a good deal to a tired carrier; but 
soon after I took the route the yellow dog got to 
know my whistle, and would come rushing to the 
corner to get the mail. 

“He kept that up steadily,rain and shine, for over 
a year, and never missed a trip. hat’s more, he 
showed a pride and interest in the task that were 


er the mail he received almost every day 
| involved a four-square walk for each batch. Four | 


BEFORE the battle of Edgehill, old Sir Jacob 
Astley prayed, “O Lord, Thou knowest how busy 
I must be this day. If 1 forget Thee, do not Thou 
forget me.” 








| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Greenwood. 2. Deer, reed. 3. Letter A 


4. “He who plants a tree 
Plants a hope ; ’ 
Rootlets u through fibres blindly grope ; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free: .. - - 
Canst thou ere. thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 
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UMMING-BIRDS are found only in 
America and on the islands near it. 
They are of many kinds, but only 
one kind is ever seen in the eastern 











United States. This is known as 
the ruby-throated humming- bird, 
because of a splendid red throat 
patch worn by the 
male. To speak more exact- 











to fly. | once saw one take his first flight, and 
a great venture it seemed. All these three 
weeks, and for another week afterward, the 
mother—no father is present—has her hands 
full to supply the little things with food, which 
she gives them from her crop, thrusting her 


long, sharp bill clean down their throats in the | 


in by accident, probably, and now was darting 
back and forth in a frantic attempt to get out. 
The piazza was open on three sides, to be sure, 
but the frightened bird kept up against the 
ceiling, and of course found itself walled in. 
Fearful that it would injure itself, the lady 
brought a broom and tried to force it to come 





ly, the patch is red only in 
some lights. You see it one 
instant as black as a coal, 
and the next instant it flashes 
like a coal on fire. This or- 
nament,—a real jewel,—with 
the lovely shining green of 
the bird’s back, makes him 
an object of great beauty. 

Every one knows him, or 
would do so only that some 
people confuse him with 
bright-colored, long-tongued 
humming-bird moths that are 
seen hovering, mostly in the 
early evening, over the flowers 
of the garden. 

The ruby-throat spends the 
winter south of the United 
States. He arrives in Florida 
in March, but does not reach 
New England till near the 
middle of May. 

Many persons seem to 
imagine that the hummer 
lives on the wing. They have 
never seen one sitting still, 
they say. But the truth is 
that humming-birds pass but 
a small part of the time in the 
air. They are so very small, 
however, that they are easily 
overlooked on a branch of a 
tree, and the average person 
never notices them except 
when the hum of their wings 
attracts his attention to them. 

One of the prettiest sights 
in the world is a humming- 
bird hovering before a blos- 
som, his wings vibrating so 
fast as to make a mist about 
him, and his long needle of 
a bill probing the flower with 
quick, eager thrusts. All his 
movements are of lightning- 
like rapidity, and even while 
your eyes are on him he is 
gone like a flash, you cannot 
say whither. 

The humming-bird’s nest is 
built on a branch of a tree, 
—saddled on it,—and is not 
very hard to find after you 
have once seen one, and so 
have learned precisely what 
to look for. Generally it is 
placed well out toward the 
end of the limb. | have found 
it on pitch-pines, in the woods, 
on roadside maples,—shade- 
trees,—and especially in 
apple and pear orchards. 
The mother bird is very apt 
to betray its whereabouts by 
buzzing about the head of 














any one who comes near it. 

Last May, for example, | 
stopped in the middle of the 
road to listen for the voice of 
a house wren when | caught instead the buzz 
and squeak of a hummer. Turning my gaze 


| 


upward, | saw her fly to a half-built nest on a | 


maple branch directly over my head. 

The nest is a tiny thing, looking for size and 
shape like a cup out of a child’s toy tea-set. 
Its walls are thick, and on the outside are 
covered—shingled, we may say—with bits of 
gray lichens, which help to make the nest look 
like nothing more than a knot. Whether they 
are put on for that purpose, or by way of 
ornament, is more than | can tell. 


The bird always lays two white eggs, about | 


as large as peas. The young ones Stay in the 
nest for three weeks, more or less, till they are 


fully grown and fledged, and perfectly well able | humming-bird under her piazza. 


THE HUMMING - 


process, in a way to make a looker-on shiver. 
The only note | have ever heard from the 
ruby-throat is a squeak, which seems to be an 
expression of nervousness or annoyance, and is 
uttered whenever an intruder—a man, a cat, or 
a strange bird—comes near the tree in which 
her treasures are hidden. 

Humming- birds sometimes fly into open 
windows and are caught. At such times they 
become tame almost at once, but it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to keep them alive in cap- 
tivity, and it is cruel to attempt it, except when 
the little creature is injured and plainly unable 
to look out for itself. 

A lady of my acquaintance discovered a 
It had flown 





BIRD. 


down and so discover its way out; but it was 
only the more scared. Then a happy thought 
came to her. She went to the garden, plucked 
a few flowers, and going back to the piazza, 
set them down for the bird to see. Instantly it 
flew toward them, and as it did so it saw the 
open world without, and away it went. 

Another lady wrote me once a very pretty 
story of a hummer that came and probed a 
nasturtium which she held in her hand. 

It is wonderful to think that so tiny a bird, 
born in New England or in Canada, in June, 
should travel to Cuba or Central America in the 
autumn, and the next spring find its way back 
again to its birthplace. 


BRADFORD TORREY. 
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NAT URE @se I ENCE 
How Brrps MiegrRATE.—Mr. L. M. Loomis, 
the California ornithologist, who has been study- 
ing the question of bird migration on the Pacific 
coast, concludes that those which he has observed 
shape their course by landmarks, and possess no 
mysterious superhuman faculty for determining 
direction, such as some persons have imagined 
that birds are endowed with. When a fog pre 

vails the birds are bewildered and lose their way. 
In brief, Mr. Loomis thinks that bird migration 
is a habit evolved by education and inheritance 
and owing its origin to the failure of food in| 
winter. a } 
Cape Harreras’ New Lieut-Saip.— A 
new light-ship of novel design is soon to be 
moored in the stormy waters of the dreaded 
Diamond Shoals off Cape Hatteras. It has been 
found impossible to place a lighthouse there, and 
the light-ships moored on the spot have, one after 
another, been torn from their fastenings. The 
new ship is to be propelled by steam, and fur- 
nished with electrie flash-lights 
d to be displayed from her masts, 
é 50 feet above water. She will 
be anchored on the shoals with 
strong mooring tackle, and in case 
she is torn loose by a gale, can 
take care of herself with the aid 

of her powerful engine. 












RENEWING THE EIFFEL 
TowrEr.—The gigantic 
Eiffel Tower, which was the 
great novelty of the Paris 
exhibition of 1889, is to 
be a central figure during 
the exhibition this year. 
The company that owns 
the tower has expended 
about $200,000 in adorning it and fitting it up 
with new elevators, restaurants, outlooks, and so 
forth. The height of this tower, which has 
proved of some service to science, is 300 meters, 
or about 984 feet. With the new elevators about 
2,000 persons can be carried to the top each hour. 

NATURE’S WINTER SrorRAGE.— As the 
result of 29 years of experiments at Rothamsted, 
England, it is shown that in the winter months 
more than half of the amount of rain that falls 
penetrates into the soil and becomes available for 
the supply of springs, while in the summer only 
one-quarter of the rainfall is absorbed by the soil. 
The maximum quantity of water in the soil is at 
a depth of about 40 inches. 

UNDERGROUND TO BREAKFAST. — The 
ingenuity of architects and builders is sometimes 
severely taxed to provide for the comfort of the 





dwellers in lofty apartment houses. In New 
York City plans have been filed for a gigantic 
building of this kind to stand on Fifth Avenue, 
and to be connected with a well-known restau- 
rant across the street by a tunnel, finely fitted up 
and lighted, whereby the occupants of the apart- | 
ment house can go out to their meals in all kinds 
of weather without the necessity of putting on 
hats. The only drawback appears to be that 
they are limited in their choice of a restaurant. 
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Y THE HOUSE & 
\DRESSMAKER\ 


NY one can be dressed becomingly 
in a thousand different combina- 
tions—all stylish. A house can be 

painted with equal taste, but few houses 
are. The new line of delicate colors we 
have placed on the market for 1 
combination with our heavier pon 
will make it dae oe to paint any house 
* becoming] Under the care of our 
artists an jamater- -painters we will give 
all house-owners who use..... . 


Hammar 
Paint 


(Guaranteed Five Years) 


an exclusive color plan for the house, 
furnish Hammar Paint at $1.25 per gallon 
(when mixed), arantee it to cost less 
than lead and oil or any other materials, 
and further guarantee that it 


will last five years. CG 


re 




















Describe your house, its sur- 
roundings, ete.,sending a photo 
U possible, 
andletussug- 
gest a plan 
Jor you. 


F. Hammar 
Paint Co., 


1224 Spruce 
Street, 


St. Louis, 
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RY PAPER, illust’d,20 pages, 
25 cents per year. 4months' 
trial 10cents. Sample free. 64-page practical 
oultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultr alty 
> books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N 


H Pocket Sta 5 
Prints Your Name, Pes'snarenci 126, | = 
k: 
akin 

Stamps of all kinds, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP CO., P 1, NEW HA N, CONN. 


Uisonle Sicers, “Bone “be OLD SORES 


cers, Tubercu losis, Be tulous Uleers, Varicose 
Uleers, Indolent Ulcers, Mercurial Uleers, Gangrene, 
White Swelling, Fever Sores, all Old Sores. By mail, 
63 cents. Send description of case. Booklet Free. 
J. P. ALLEN, 161 E. 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


BICYCLES GHEAPER THAN EVER 
from the OLD R' O. Great Special 
Sale. Nearly sooo , ol every one a 

RCAIN. Must be sold. All makes, 2nd 
nds, $6 and up. Late Models new $11.60 
ee gand up. Shipped anywhere on approval. A 

Wrew more good agents wanted. Bic Money. 
Write to-day for big list and special offers never 
hefore approached. 


BROWN-LEWIS CO., Dept. A, Chicago, U.S.A. 


RASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, 
Reduced Prices. Don’t bu: Pedy you 
send for new 80-pp. Cata. B. Mailed 


The Rudolph Warlitzer “sig © 
122 B. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET on how 


Vapo-Cresolene 


Cures Whooping-Cough, Croup, Catarrh 
and all Colds. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180-182 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


Inst 
adapted to every one. lectrical or Mechanical Eng 
neering; Mechanical Drawing. Guidance of experi- | 
enced. able instructors. Takes apare time only. 08. | 
ay eB. and a hag Insti Catalogue free. 
TOW MET in, 340 W. 23d St., N. ¥. 
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in ad- 
isamine the y* cle 
before you pay one cent. [tis 
high rade, os. finished, fully 


deseri ustrated in 
BIG FREE BICYCLE CATALOG ae 


forit 
y- e contro 





















our own factory, specify 
every pont material that goesinto ae — 
and se set howast wholesale focte wee, 
s wagon. 
} AGENTS WANTED Make » Dhevstne taxide 
r nl offer and catalog. 
Jackson St., Chicage. 


| 
| 











CATALOGUE FREE. 4 YLES 
COLFAX CO., So 








And Saver. 


Money Print your own 


carte. 
ar, book,news- 
er: ae with a 


y. Send for eatalogue, presses, 
type, paper, to factory. 
The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 


Brass Band 
catalow, ab 


& Supp ies. Write wise for 
iitestentions, FREE; it 7 
formation for musicians 
bands. LYON & HEALY, 

40 Adams 8&t., CHICAGO. 












Write pK. enee for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. ‘address Dept. BC | 


MEAD GYOLE CO. Ch 




















aie BEVEL-GEAR 


Sea, 


mJ CHAINLESS&S 


If you will “scorch,” your 
wheel must be fitted w 


THE ... 
MAJESTIC, 


for safety requires that you 
a a am that you can 
staying lit over 

an kind of gving. Besides 
it’s the easiest Lamp 


The Bevel-Gear Chainless is 
no longer an experiment but a 
pronounced success, and is 
, conceded the highest type of 

,, bicycle construction. Entire 
freedom from dirty chains 
and sprockets make it par- 
ticularly desirable for busi- 


ness and professional men. TO FILE— because the ear- 


bide t is marked so the 
Chainless Models, E & G, $75. quantit y of carbide is easily 
_ Chainless Models, A & C, $60. TO LIGHT — because the 


water-feed is perfectly con- 
trolled by a lever. 

TO CLEAN — because the 
reflector and its glass protec- 
tor are soperee by simply 


Readsters, $40. 
Light Readsters, $50. 
Tandems, $75. 








\ The STERLING BICYCLE, . pressing @ button. 
\ 501 Wells St., Chicago. Send for Catalogue and GET ONE. 


EDW. MILLER & CO., Meriden, Conn. 























Remington 
Typewriter 


renders double the service 
of any other writing 














Behind the Elgin Watch 
Stands the Elgin Factory 


with its guarantee. Every movement is 
tested, timed and proven before leaving 
the factory. The 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin 


is the world’s standard of time-measuring 
~ mechanism. 
Free booklet—‘‘The Ways of a Watch” on request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., = = Elgin, Ill. 
Samples of Soap and 


Easily Earned. Perfume FREE to Agents. 


You can easily earn this splendid high-grade 1900 model, full 

guaranteed bicycle, equal to any wheel ever sold for $35, ‘a 
7s yo only $35 worth of our famous Toilet Senne 
and umes among your friends and neighbors, 
at 25 we per box or bottle. Our handsome illus- 
trated catalogue shows over 150 other useful and 
valuable premiums, including gold and silver 
watches, cameras, couches, writing desks, guitars, 
mandolins, guns, etc., etc. Sent free on receipt 
of your name and address. 


We give 40 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR to those who prefer CASH. 


Sen No work is so lling good Toilet Soa 
easy as sellin le 
or Perfume. Even boys and girls make successful po Hon ” 






















BULLOCK, WARD @ CO., Dept. 11, Fifth Awe., Chicago. 






















The shirt-waisted boy en- 
vies his LION BRAND clad 3 
playmate. These shirts 
give a dressy appearance 
that mothers have long 
sought, and the use of sus- 
Pen ge permits a free- 
om of motion they need. 
Made in white, percale, 
white embroidered, and 
white hemstitch bosoms. 
Sizes 5 to 12 years, with 
feadion, tip point and 
high fold collars to_ fit. 
Shirts 75c. Collars 10c. If he 
hasn’t them in stock, your 
— ag will get them for 
we will send one 
Shirt and collar for $1.00. 


Address Box 104, 


















Don’t Tear 





By fastening them with pins. Neither tuck them in 
the child’s neck to make him uncomfortable and to 
fall | qecuaty in his plate. Fasten them securely 


Mi ‘NA PKIN HOLDER 





Made with the Washburne’s Improved Patent Fas- 

eners. Holds with a firm p. nstantly released by 
iirting the little lever. with a silk cord two 
inches long. RS easy to substitute a longer cord or an 


elastic if de: 
By Mail, 20 Cents. 
illus. booklet of the Washburne attachments, free on request. 
THE AMERICAN RING CO., Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 





WOINCT) 


and strong men 








~ 


will 
stop the 
most vicio 


Protec ts bi- 
cycles against dogs; travellers against toughs; 


dog (or man) without injury. 


homes against tramps. Does not kill or injure; it is 
pase safe to handle; makes no noise or smoke ; 

reaks no law and creates no lasting regrets; it 
shoots 20 times without Foloading. and wil protec t 
if loaded only with water. When in danger, use 
diluted fe anne of capsicum. 


For sale by 

of only 50c. 
STEARNS & SUTTON, 229 South Street, i. Y. 

We will present One Pistol Free with club orders of 10. 

















and erenee! 


Lasting in use, pure in qual- 
ity and wholesome in effect, 
Wool Soap meets every pos- 
sible soap requirement. 


For. Toilet 


Made by Swift and Company 
Chicago 


‘37 
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CURRE NT- EVENTS 


Tne Paris Exposirion was formally 
opened, with impressive ceremonies, April 14th, 
although incomplete in some particulars, as such 
great fairs are apt to be when the opening day 
arrives. The American interest in the exposi- 
tion is attested by the fact that there are nearly 
7,000 exhibitors from the U nited States, a number 
exceeded only by France itself, and more than 
three times as large as from any other nation. 


A PaciFic CABLE.—The Senate, April 11th, 






passed the bill reported by its committee on naval | 


affairs, which appropriates $3,000,000 for building 
a cable-line between San Francisco and Honolulu. 
The bill provides that the work shall be done 
under the supervision of the Navy Department, 
and that the line shall be owned and controlled 
by the government. 


TuE First GOVERNOR OF PUERTO Rico, 
under the new law establishing a civil govern- 
ment in the island, is Charles H. Allen, of 


Massachusetts, who has held for two years the | 


office of assistant secretary of the navy. Mr. 
Allen is 52 years old. He 
has served two terms in 
Congress, and his efficient 
work in the Navy Depart- 
') ment justifies the expecta- 
| tion that he will be success- 
ful in the important task of 
organizing a civil govern- 
ment in Puerto Rico. 

THE ELECTION OF 
SENATORS. — The House 
of Representatives, April 
13th, by a vote of 240 to 
15, adopted a resolution for an amendment to 
the Constitution, requiring that the election of 
United States Senators shall be by the direct 
vote of the people, instead of by the legislatures. 





Hon. CHARLES H. ALLEN. 


A RELIEF SHIP FOR INDIA will soon sail, 
carrying about 200,000 bushels of corn, contrib- 
uted by Americans for the aid of the famine- 
stricken population of that country. The Navy 
Department is te charter a ship for this purpose. 

THE FATE OF MAFEKING.—Since the relief 
of Kimberley and Ladysmith, interest in South 
Africa has centred largely in the fate of Mafeking, 
which has been invested by the Boers since 
October. The town lies 223 miles north of 
Kimberley, and is garrisoned by about 2,000 
troops under Colonel Baden-Powell. April 7th 
it was holding out. Its garrison was on short 
rations but in good spirits. A force from Rho- 
desia, under Colonel Plumer, which had been 
working its way down to the relief of Mafeking, 
was driven back. 


THE NAVAL PROGRAMME.— The House 
Committee on Naval Affairs has reported a bill 
for new naval construction, which provides for 


two first-class battle-ships at a cost of $3,600,000 | 


each, three armored cruisers at a cost of about 
$4,250,000 each, and three protected cruisers 
to cost about $2,800,000 each. The authorized 
cost in each case is exclusive of armor and arma- 
ment. 


yards, capable of receiving the largest battle-ships. 

THE Cost oF ARMOR.—The new bill author- 
izes the Secretary of the Navy to contract for 
Krupp armor at $545 a ton. 
appropriation bill of last year, the limit of $400 
a ton was fixed upon the price of armor. No 
contracts could be placed at that price, and the 
result is that none of the three battle-ships and 
three armored cruisers authorized by last year’s 
bill have been contracted for. For the same 
reason, the battleships Wisconsin, Alabama 


THE YOUTH’S 


For the Throat use “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” | 


They are unrivalled for the alleviation of all Throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. 














The bill also authorizes the construction | 
of dry docks at the Brooklyn and Norfolk navy- 


In the naval | 


and Illinois, which should have been delivered | 


to the government complete last year, have been 
delayed, and their builders are seeking redress 
from the government for the loss incurred 
through failure to supply the armor. Under the 
new bill, the Secretary’s authority to buy armor 
at $545 a ton applies to vessels before authorized 
as well as to those provided for in the bill. 


FOREIGN NAVIES.—In connection with this 


programme of naval construction, it is interesting 


to notice that Great Britain is either building or | 


has recently completed 18 first-class battle-ships, 
10 armored cruisers, seven other large cruisers 
and 50 smaller vessels. The German “fleet bill’’ 
calls for $10,000,000 a year for the next 20 
years for new ships, and the French govern- 
ment is planning to spend $150,000,000 for naval 
construction during the next seven years. 
Recent DEATHS. — Commodore William 
Kennon Mayo, retired, of the United States 
havy.—J. Wesley Churchill, D. D., professor 
of sacred rhetoric and of elocution at Andover 
Theological Seminary, and widely known as an 
elocutionist and reader.—Frank H. Cushing, the 
American ethnologist, whose researches among 
the Zuii and other Indian tribes added greatly 
to the general knowledge of Indian myths. 


Make 25 per cent. com- 
mission by getting 
orders for our Teas, 
Cottees, 
Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. 





AGENTS gues 


SPEC TAX, PRESENTS. Send for new terms. 
E GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
| A P, Hox 289. $1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


Ey A Telegraph Operator’s 
Ku WORK IS PLEASANT, 


pays good wages. 
the h pment 2 y~ositions. We teach 
it quickly and start our potusies 
in telegraph service. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. Write for catalogue. 











| VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 





Success for Every Boy 


Thousands of boys have suc- 
ceeded by adopting our method. 
We guarantee to give any boy 
a technical education by mail 
that will fit him for an impor- 
tant position. 
ENGINEER and ELECTRICIAN 
AT NINETEEN. 
“TI took up the Electrical Engi- 
poorng © yourse of The Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools 
of eranton, Pa. qualified 
myself for advancement and was rapidly 







romoted 
tony I was engaged as chief engineer and electrician 
r the Huntington Railroad, at the age of nineteen. 


i “still hold this position at a first-class salary. 
CLARENCE F, TRYON, 40 W. 129th St., New York. 


Write and state what profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 





The most delicious and healthful 
article of food that can be carried 
by golfers, bicyclists, tourists, and 
students, 


Walter Baker & Gs 


VANILLA 
CHOCOLATE 
CROQUETTES 
d TABLETS 





TRADE -MARK. 
If you do not find them at your 
grocer’s, or druggist’s, send us ten 


cents in stamps and we will, for the 
purpose of introducing them, send 
by mail a box of croquettes. 


Walter Baker & Co. timited. 


DORCHESTER 
MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 
1780 


(Adv. | 


Spices, | 


_and leads to | 


COMPANION. 













Send for 
Jllustrated 
Catalogue. 


f 16 West 23d St. 
1166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton St. 
169 Tremont St. 
924 Chestnut St. 
74 State St. 







ew York: 
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THE 


‘Cuckoo Chime 


It’s the newest 
thing out. It 
has the most 
Peculiar Sound 
F of any bell you 
ever heard, 


MOSSBERG 


















Size 24 inches. 







Every bell warrant- 


Pat. 2 . 
Jan. 2. ed. Money back if 
Jan. 30, Ps ¢ 

1900. not satisfactory. 


— 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


Sample for introduc tion 5 post-ae aid on 
re mittanc e as follows uckoo Chime 
50c. ectric Ch kom (same size as 
Cuc ido, but with electric stroke), 75c. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., Attieboro, mass. 


owes 






| > 








For Catarrh, Nasal or Throat afflictions there’s 
nothing as soothing or healing as the mild yet 
penetrating spray of a 

CATALOGUE 


FREE. 


DAVIDSON 
ATOMIZER. 


Always ask for this 
kind; constructed of 
superior materials; 
made by a firm ot 
forty years’ expe- 
rience; easily 
cleaned, com- 
pect and dura- 

le costing no 
more than infe- 
rior goods. Sent 
postpaid for $2 when 
your druggist will 
not supply you. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 


22 Mix St., Boston. 











5, 








No. 17. 


packing and mailing. 


FAIRY SOAP is purer, 
quany than any other White Soap made. 
or a 80a 
It is an 
even a baby’s skin. 


In ordering pictures please give title of 


pictare 
dress in full. Send for free Fairy Art boo 


let. 





“ Kitty’s Bath,” by Mand Humphrey. size 17’; x 24, handsomely 
reproduced in colors from original painting owned by us, on heavy 
vate stock, ready for framing, mailed free for five 
‘airy Soap Wrappers, or seven 2-cent stamps to cover the cost of 


whiter, mere delicate and of finer 
No matter how much you pay 

, you cannot get anything better or purer than FAIRY SOAP. 
deal soap for toilet, bath and nursery use, as it will not injure 


and your name and ad- 


Address Dept. Y, THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. wrappers 
- 


(5) Fairbank’s 
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Hill Climbers. 

" No lost power in pro- 

pelling*tthe wheel— but steady, 

regular speed up any hill. 

Eevel-Gear Chainless, Models 41, 42, $60; 
Models 17, 18, $50. 

Adults’ Chain, $25, $26, $30, $35. 

Boys’ and Girls’, $25. 


CRESCENT CAT: ‘L0G VE FREE. 


THE CRESCE N’ r BICYCLE 
501 Wells St., Chicago. 36 Warren 8St., New York. 
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Are the standard Acetylene Gas Cycle 
Lamps. Their great success is duc 
to the patented system of gas gen- 
eration which secures a steady, bright 
white light our dealer sells then 
for $3.00 or we will send them to you 
express prepaid for this price. Our 
booklet, “Solar System,” sent free 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co., 


Kenosha, Wis. 








an Eastman, 
at isn’t 


a Kodak. 










PUT 
A 
KODAK 


Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of 
aluminum and load in 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogues free at the dealere or by mail. 








Mamma won't care! 
Water 
Can’t hurt 
her 
CORSET! 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription | 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single week issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. | 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- | 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers | 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





Boston, Mass. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


until the track had been cleared. To clear it was 
too great a task for the train hands. The con- 
ductor called the male passengers to his aid, and 
they crowded about the locomotive. 

Meantime the great herd of bulls, scenting the 
blood of their mangled leader, flocked around, 
pawing and threatening. The nearer they came 
the more infuriated they grew; and finally they 
charged, pell-mell, like a whirlwind, on the little 
band of workers. 

Then all the men abandoned their task, and 
took refuge in the cars. The bulls followed them 
to the very steps, bellowing and pawing. For a 
considerable time the strange spectacle was pre- 
sented of a herd of bulls besieging a railroad train 
filled with passengers. 

But there were some soldiers aboard, and these 
defenders of the peace soon organized a sortie. 


| Finding a spot where the bulls were not in force, 


they picked up a quantity of stones, and hurled 
them valiantly at the animals. 

The bulls recoiled, charged again, recoiled once 
more; and for two hours the battle raged cease- 
lessly, victory now seeming to perch on one side, 
now on the other. At last, as night came on, the 
bulls withdrew, and betook themselves to some 


| distant shelter. 


Then the employés and passengers were able to 
set at work again. The track was cleared, and 
the train proceeded on its way. 


THIRTY-FIVE NICKELS. 


A pretty story accompanies the name of a new 
subscriber to The Companion sent by a kind lady 
in Texas. 


Her heart was touched by the case of a little 
orphan girl a with her grandparents in 
Arkansas. From the age of four years the girl 
had been confined to her bed and chair. 

She can do light work with her fingers, and 
amuse herself and help others in many little ways 


|—and she is very fond of reading. Her grand- 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM IN INFANCY. 
8 eral the first year of infancy the brain 


expands with mushroom-like 
velocity. This period of rapid 
growth is a practically quies- 
eent one, so far as mental 
function is concerned. 

The ideal care of infancy is 
very like that accorded to a 
thoroughbred colt or puppy. 
Systematic regularity rules 
' the lives of these inferior 
beings in every detail of their management. The 
same systematic care is essential for securing to 
the child a stable and equable nervous organiza- 
tion. The infant’s rest, sleep, food, exercise and 
bath should have at least as much care as is given 
to the same things in the case of the lower animals. 

Freedom from excitement is a matter not suffi- 
ciently considered. To force a child into shrieks 
of laughter, for example, by grotesque sounds or 
sights, or by any means, while amusing to the 
unthinking looker-on, is detrimental to the best 
interests of the child. Placidity, although not 
so popular as liveliness in an infant, is a more 
desirable quality. 

The bath is at once a means of exercise, and a 
tonic to the nervous system. In ordinary health 
it should not be too warm. The movements of | 
the arms and legs, and even the cry, during the 
bath, are exercises of value. 

From the very first the child should be put to 
bed with the intention that it shall need no further 
care until after awakening. 

While rest and quiet are of great importance, 
the infant, during its waking hours, requires con- | 
stant attention, although not of a nervous or 
violent sort. The evils of too much quiet are 
frequently seen in children’s hospitals, where a 
child of inferior vigor lies quiet for hours at a 
time. The infant grows more and more languid, 








and comes to exert itself less and less ; the appetite 
diminishes until food is refused altogether. The 
child may now sink into a condition of serious ill 
health. In cases of this kind the child must be 
taken up and carried about the ward several 
times a day, and encouraged to use its muscles. 
During the early months and years the infant | 
should receive the patient and gentle, yet syste- 
matic and regular, oversight of its mother; or | 
better yet, if she is well, her personal attention. | 
During the period of rapid growth the infant | 
needs only the physical aids which promote its 
bodily expansion. Demands upon its mental 
organization are strictly to be avoided. 


A STRANGE BULL-FIGHT. 


When Stephenson said to the doubters who told 
him that a cow might get in front of his locomo- 
tive, “So much the worse for the coo!” he perhaps 
did not realize that a cow on the track might make | 
matters very much the worse for travellers. - Cows | 
have wrecked more than one train. 

And something more formidable than a cow | 
was found on the track of the railway between | 
Madrid and Lisbon one pleasant day in July, 1895. | 
It was between the rural stations of Mirabel and | 
Canaverel, on the Spanish side of the boundary-line 
between Spain and Portugal. 

The train had just come out, on a sweeping 
curve, from the hills and down upon a little plain, | 
when the engineer saw, directly before him, a 
herd of bulls on the track. Bulls are an important | 
agricultural commodity in Spain, and some of | 
these were destined for the arena. | 

They seemed very little disposed to retire from 
the track. The engineer slowed down as much as 
he could, at the same time blowing his whistle. 
Upon this all the bulls fled except one—a great 
toro, quite fit for the arena. This one, with his 
horns lowered, and roaring as if in response to | 
the shrieked defiance of the engine, made straight | 
for the train. | 

It was too late to prevent a collision. Train 
and bull came together, “‘head on.” 

It was, indeed, “so much the worse for the coo!” | 
The bull was instantly killed, but his carcass lay | 
so completely under the wheels of the locomotive | 
that it was impossible for the train to proceed 





pareate give her a Christian home, and provide 


or her affectionately, but they are not able to | 
buy her many books and papers, and those which | 


she has have been many times read through. 


She had often longed for The Youth’s Companion | 
week.” | 


—that would give her “‘something new eve 
When the Texas lady heard of her wish, she deter- 
mined to gratify it; but it occurred to her that a 


gift from other children would be more welcome, | 


and she accordingly wrote a letter to two of the 


public school teachers in her village, describing | 


the circumstances. 

The teachers read it to their scholars, telling 
them that for thirty-five nickels they could brighten 
the dull days of a little girl who could not walk. 

It required but a few minutes for thirty-five 
children to “raise and appropriate” a nickel 
apiece, and long before this the pleasant surprise 
has reached a thankful little reader in the Red 
River state. 


A WOMAN’S PREDICAMENT. 


The Chicago Post describes the sad case of a 
woman who was waiting at the “limits car barn” 
for an Evanston Avenue car. There were plenty 
of Evanston cars, but her transfer check was good 
only on the avenue line, and she was determined 
not to pay another fare. 

At last, as night approached, she went to a 
telephone and called up her husband. She told 
him the situation—that no Evanston Avenue cars 
seemed to be running, that it was getting dark, 
and she was afraid. hat should she do? 

‘Why, take an Evanston car,” he replied. 


y 
“But I shall have to pay another fare,” she 


objected. 

“Well, what of it? You don’t want to stay 
there, do you?” 

“But I can’t,” she said, and hesitated. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“Because—because, I haven’t any money. I 
just used my last dime in the telephone to call 
you up. 

And then she wondered at the laugh which 
reached her ears over the wire. 


DIDN’T LIKE IT. 
There is more in a dog than man’s philosophy 


‘accounts for. No theory of instinct—sometimes 


defined as a faculty prior to experience and inde- 
pendent of reason—will explain some actions of a 
clever dog, whose case is reported by a corre- 
spondent of the London Spectator. 


I knew a dog in Ireland—a retriever—who had | 


been taught always to bring his own tin dish in 
his mouth, to be filled at the late dinner. For 
some reason his master wished to make a change, 
and to feed him twice a day instead of once. 

_The dog resented this, and when told to bring 
his dish, refused, and it could nowhere be found; 
on which his master spoke angrily to him, and 
ordered him to bring the dish at once. 

With drooping tail and sheepish expression, he 
went down the length of the ree and began 
scratching up the soil where he had buried the 
bowl deep down, to avoid having to bring it at an 
hour of which he did not approve. 


AN AMERICAN POST-OFFICE IN PARIS. 


Americans who go to the Paris Exposition will 
find at least one feature of it that will remind 


| them of home. - This will be a model American 


post-office. 


Arrangements have been made with the French 
authorities by which mail for Americans in Paris 


| will be sent to this post-office instead of goin 


through the regular channels. In this way much 
time will be saved in the distribution of the 
American mails, and Parisians will have a chance 
to see how the American postal system works. 

A room about as large as an ordinary branch 
post-office will be fitted up with all the modern 
postal appliances, and Americans visiting Paris 
will be able to transact all post-office business 
just as they have been accustomed to transact it 
at home. 


HIS POSITION. 
A meeting of a negro “literary society” was in 
progress, and the business part of the programme 
was under consideration. 


Some one had poapesed that the regular time of 
meeting be changed from Monday to Wednesday 
night, and the proposition provoked much dis- 
cussion. 

Finally the president of the society was appealed 
to for his opinion, and he said, with much gravity: 

“Well, membahs ob de a passonally, now, 
pussonally, I don’t car’ which night de s’ciety 
meets, but fo’ myself I prefers Monday.” 
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For the teeth use “ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


Family Twine-Holder 


When _ you want string you want it | 
in a hurry, and can’t stop to un- 
tangle odd bits and tie them to- 
gether; besides, a parce) tied with | 
such string is untidy and Wang | 
ashamed of it. The Family Twine- | 

























for ice-cream. Why not have it, then, 
whenever you wish? 

Bought of a confectioner, it is expen- 
sive and not always convenient. 

Made at home, it costs only the 
material and is ‘no trouble at any time 
with a Peerless Iceland Freezer. The 
Peerless Iceland Freezer has only 


One Motion 


the can revolves around the stationary 
dasher. Few parts — little friction. 

Runs easier and lasts longer than 
a many-motioned freezer. Smooth, de- 
licious ice-cream in three minutes. 

Dasher cleaned by simply dipping 
in hot water. All gearing is enclosed. 
Costs no more than a poor freezer, and 
the saving of time and ice makes the 
Peerless Iceland the most economical 
ice-cream freezer made. 
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ball is gone put on another. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 
Sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
LEES MPG. CO., Westport, Conn. 
OUR 
signs, from the bull’s-eye 
of your grandparents to 
the iridescent and dull 
enamels in color har- 
BOOK mony with prevailing 
We are desirous of send- 
ing (free )this ——— brochure to any 
one interested. If not an intending pur- 
chaser you will be pleased to know what 
is now being done in watch-making. . 
| _149 State St., Chicago ; Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 
eens anaes 
LA IMI = 
WONDERFUL 
and property. Over- 
turned lamps, gas jets 
and lace curtains, chil- 
dren playing with 
matches or bonfires, 
you protect yourself 
and the children with 
Flame-Proof Starch. 
A scientifically pre- 
pared starch, absolute- 
and wearer. It renders 
dresses, lacecurtains, } 
etc., flame-proof. fj 
Used as an 
Ordinary Starch. } 
makes a pair of lace }} 
curtains flame - proof. 
For fabrics not f 
starched, 
| 


Holder lasts forever. When one 
B LU F Shows 100 exquisite de- 
dress @OlOtS. « oe a ec 
| NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO., 37-39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 
protection for life 
all lose their terror if 
ly harmless to fabric 
5 cts. 
A Four-Quart Freezer 
FLAME-PROOF Q ree. 


7 
ry) LIQUID } | and Peerless Ice Chipper 
2Ear gives the same fire- | If not on sale in your town, write for informa- 
inicmaiianeia ee Fe PA tion how to obtain the above absolutely free. 
in stock, je us 25 cents and his name, and we pe seeees, Se waeent ee a hnen yo en 
will forward you a package post-paid. ... . in J 4 
Write for Free Booklet. g fine ice-cream, like the best confectioners’. 
PLAME-PROOF CO., 127 West 32d St., New York. DANA & CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
co amen eememnecee scram: - Who also make the “Toy ”—for 1 pint of cream. 
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Tt IS not very hard to 
make a nearly perfect 
shoe. It is hard to find a 
manufacturer who makes 
all his shoes equally a 
oy and will not yiel to 
the temptation to “slight” 
the shoe for larger profit. 
e base e of 
rofit on the perfect ~1 of 


ority and become one of 
our patrons. We are pay- 
ing for this advertising to 
let you know our intention 


trial. We know you 
will find the shoe close to 
perfection and will want 
more like 
The dainty tan Summer 
shoe shown here is of 
aceful and sty- 
lish pattern, and can_be 


not. got them, write us, 
giving his address. 


Our handsome catalogue 
will be sent you free. 
MOORE - SHAFER SHOE 
MFG eo 


200 Main St., Brockport, N. Y. 










































Speare’s Paint Man has found still another 
use for Asbestine. We have shown the saving 
and satisfactory results obtained from painting 
his cellar, barn and fences with Asbestine, 
and that Uncle Sam has adopted Asbestine 
for his Navy. Now Speare’s Paint Man is 
saving a great deal of trouble and expense 
by using Asbestine for all grafting and 
pruning. This letter, wholly unsolicited, | 
gave him the clew. 
Los GATOS, CAL., March 27, 1900. 

GENTLEMEN :—Thanks for the omens of Asbestine. 
It is just the thing required for cuts and wounds on fruit- 
trees. Is easy to mix and apply. When used soon after 
the cut is made, it will prevent the flow of sap or gum; 
the bark will not shrink nor the wood crack. You should 
advertise it, as nothing better can be found to use when 

pruning or grafting. Yourstruly, FRANK DEXTER. 


Ask your dealer or write us for color-card “ ¥” 
applied sample and price-list. 


Sigg, THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO., 


PR F 369 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 74 John St., New York. 
00 9 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 105 Upper Thames St., London. 
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VIXI. 


I have lived and I have loved; 

I have waked and I have slept; 

I have sung and I have danced ; 

I have smiled and I have wept; 

I have won and wasted treasure ; 

I have had my fill of pleasure ; 

And all these things were weariness, 

And some of them were dreariness. 

And all these things—but two things 

Were emptiness and pain; 

And Love—it was the best of them; 

And Sleep—with all the rest of them. 
Selected. 
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From Papoose to Brave. 


BOY papoose of the Chippewa tribe is 
under the care of his mother from birth 
until he reaches his majority, which he 
may attain at any time after his twelfth 

year whenever his father chooses. The boy does 
not usually become a brave before his fifteenth 
year, nor is he often kept in his minority after his 
nineteenth year. From infancy he looks forward 
with hope to the day when his father will termi- 
nate the mother’s sway, enable him to gain a 
name for himself, and set him free to go to the 
chase or to war as a brave of the band. 

The Indian boy is usually nursed at his 
mother’s breast until he is three years old; some- 
times until he is six. When weaned he drops 
into the band and associates with the children, 
taking his chances in 
the rough and tumble 
of savage life with the 
scanty help to food 
and clothing he gets 
from his mother. 

The child associ- 
ates of the Indian boy 
are very few, seldom 
exceeding a dozen, and 
usually less than half 
that number. Hence 
the boy is commonly 
timid, morose and 
taciturn to the last 
degree. His pastimes 
are few, and of the 
most simple kind, if we 
except hunting with 
bow and arrow for 
small birds. 

The only animated / 
game I have ever seen 
played by Indian chil- 
dren is one borrowed 
from the whites, and 
that is marbles; but 
the older boys and 
young braves have 
borrowed baseball 
from us, at which they 
are proving expert 
players. 

The saying, “An 
Indian baby never 
cries,” is, so far as 
my observation goes, 
almost absolutely true. 
I have heard sick Chippewa babes moan with 
pain, but never to utter a lusty cry, as white 
babies.do often of vexation. I never saw but one 
Indian boy weeping-in the hearty manner of 
white children, and he was angry. So unusual 
was his conduct that I tendered him a nickel, 
and saluted him with the universal Chippewa 
greeting, “Boozhu!” said to have been corrupted 
from the French bon jour—good day. 

To my surprise, the sturdy little fellow refused 
the nickel, and amid his falling tears exclaimed, 
“No, sir! 1 won’t boozhu!” in good English. 

That Indian children should endure their 
various troubles without crying is not to be 
wondered at, for their life early accustoms them 
to pain and privation. They know hunger as the 
Tule, and not the exception. One day a deer may 
be killed, on which the band will gorge. Then, 
for several following days, they may get little or 
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nothing. Were it not for government aid, want | 


would be closely followed by starvation, now 
that game has become scarce. 
The ordinary hardships of these little ones may 


be appreciated from the fact that very many are | 


exposed to the rigors of winter without shoes, 
stockings, or even moccasins. It is true these are 
exceptions, but such exceptions are more frequent 
than government supposes, owing to the reckless 
and untrustworthy character of the Indian adults. 
They are nearly as improvident as cattle—those 
having much foresight being a very rare few. 

The sternness of their experiences accounts for 
the grave air of Indian children. They laugh 
hot, for they see nothing in life to langh at; and 
I doubt if white children brought up as they are 
Would laugh much more. It is not that they lack 
wit, for pranks and jokes are lavishly practised 
among them. 

When the Indian boy who is lucky enough to 
Survive his privations approaches manhood, his 
father considers it his duty to make a brave of 








THE YOUTH'’S 


him. The candidate has no idea when or where 
this will be done, but it never occurs except when 
the band has plenty to eat. 

A meal is prepared by the mother, who allots 
to each of the family such share as she deems 
equitable. When the time comes to eat, the 
father seizes the candidate’s dish without a word, 
and either throws it into the ashes or throws 
ashes upon it. This is the signal for the boy to 
leave. Without a word, he seizes whatever 
weapon he finds handy and flees into the forest 
to fast, to sleep, to dream, and to hunt if game 
comes in his way. 

He must stay out over at least one night, and 
the rule is that he must not come back until he 
has chosen a name to be known by as a brave. 
If he meets an animal and kills it, he is known 
by the name of the animal killed. If it be a large 
bear, he will most likely be called “Big Bear’ 
after he reaches camp. Or, in like manner, 
he may be called “Little Wolf” or “Swift 
Rabbit.” 

The chief desire of the boy always is to kill an 
animal that a man without skill or bravery cannot 
slay. To obtain a name for life that may adver- 
tise his skilful or brave act, is rare good luck, and 
gives him at once high standing in the tribe. 
Often will the young brave linger in the forest 
for weeks to achieve this distinction. 

If he find no notable game he stays out to sleep 
and dream, in order that some such object may 
appear in his visions. If he vanquish a big bear 
in his dream, he can take the name “Big Bear,” 
but if he has no pelt to show, he becomes the guy 
of all the old braves, and is looked upon with 
contempt until he wins respect by some act of 
prowess. 

In case he is not lucky enough to kill some | 
fierce or cunning beast, it is fortunate for him | 
if a thunder-shower visit his hiding-place, for 
= thunder is caused by 
= a huge bird. If his 
aa imagination is vivid 

: enough to give him 
such a glimpse of this 
monster bird that he 
can describe it to the 
older braves when he 
returns, he takes 
the name of * Big 
Thunder,’’ ‘*Good 
Thunder,’ “Land 
Thunder,” or any 
other kind of thun- 
der he fancies. It is 
among the highest 
honors for a young 
brave to get any sort 
of thunder for a name. 
Lightning is a smaller 
bird that takes the 
utmost pleasure in 
teasing the “big thun- 
der bird.” There are 
ten other birds belong- 
ing to the “thunder 
family,” and when the 
loud-mouthed thunder 
rolls along the sky, he 
is setting these on to 
the lightning to catch 
and confine him, or, 
at any rate, drive him 
off. When the shower 
ceases, it is presumed 
that they have suc- 
ceeded against the 
lightning tease, but 
healways turns up in activity when Big Thunder 
brings on a storm. 

The young brave usually returns with a pretty 
big name, for he is entitled to all the rights of 
other braves in the band, and unless he can bring 
an important title from his initiatory fast, he has 
to take a seat away back, and must keep silent 
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HIS MOTHER. 





until he takes a scalp, kills a moose, or does 
something of the kind to give him standing. It | 
helps him mich, however, if his father before | 
him, or his forefathers, were great braves. 

To become a chief is the highest ambition of 
the Indian in his savage state; and it is a most 
discouraging fact that the boys educated at 
government schools often seek to become not only | 
braves, but medicine-men and jossakeeds—two 
professions often united in the same person, 








each. 

When the banished boy has found his name, | 
he comes back to his father, and if a chief’s son 
is looked upon as the prince royal. He is then 
completely free from his mother’s control, but it 
often happens that she still holds a powerful 
| influence over him, especially in his future love | 
matters. These women can intrigue as cunningly | 
| in their small way as their more civilized sisters. | 

We often hear of the old chiefs complaining | 
that they cannot control their ‘‘young men.” | 
Strictly, this applies to the class who have never | 
won standing as warriors or hunters. In former 
times this class was never very numerous, but 
now that war is obsolete and game scarce they | 
form a very large class that is often troublesome. | 
Just so young white men would be turbulent | 
and clamorous for war, if they did not find ready | 








| to hand a great variety of better employments on | 


which to expend their youthful ambitions and 
activities. ARTEMAS E. BALL. 





Late Special Agent of the United States among the 
Chippewas. in Minnesota. 
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| but more frequently followed by specialists in | 


COMPANION. 
chook. STAMMERER 41 Tremont St., Boston. 


School. 
FREE Write us for a 26c. full-sized bottle of 
a Chase’s Antiseptic Tooth Powder 
sentfree. H. E. CHASE, Dentist, 88 Tremont St., Boston. 


* Institute and Train- 











7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


Dig hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 
DieguHTon. Lvery 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 








rice on a new 
‘art Warranted. 



























I wish I had a 
Nervease Powder. 


Nervease cures a Headache in 5 minutes. 25c. 
—all druggists, or by mail. Sample size, roc. 

“1 would as soon think of being without flour 
in the house as to be without NERVEASE. Have 
used it for 10 years.”—B. Reynolds, Webster, Mass. 


NFERVEASE CO., BOSTON. 





PRIMUS STOVES. 


The quickest, hottest, most easily governed 
and convenient cooking fire ever devised. | 
The stove illustrated is 814 inches high and 8% | 
inches wide. It will boil a gallon of cold water 
in 12 minutes and do a six-pound roast to a| 
turn in one hour. With an oven it is perfect 
for baking. It costs only $3.75, and pays for 
itself in three months in fuel saved, to say noth- 
ing of its wonderful convenience and comfort. 

It burns vaporized kerosene, and is safer than 
any coal or wood stove. Fuel costs one cent 
for two hours. No odor or smoke. 





FREE.—- We want to send every houseke a book- 
let about our complete line of Primus Blue Flame 
Stoves and Ranges, for kitchens, camps, yachts. 


THE PRIMUS CO., Dept. B, 197 Fulton St., N. Y. 


GLOBE GASLIGHT CO., 77 Union Street, Boston, 
New England Agents. 


“Priscilla” Universal 
Hoop Holders 











III. 


BALLS 





Are of two kinds; the ball that is 
used in playing the game, and the 
dancing party which is often given 
at the end of the tournament. 

Some people contend you cannot 
make a good cup of tea without a 
tea ball, but we know that if you 
use Chase & Sanborn’s package 
teas you can make good tea by any 
of the approved methods. 

This is because you have good 
tea to begin with. 

Poor teas cannot result in a health- 
ful, delicious beverage, no matter how 
carefully you try to brew them. 

With Chase & Sanborn’s package 
teas you are sure of getting the best 
that money, skill and experience 
can produce. 

It makes no difference whether 
you try their Kohinoor, which is a 
fine breakfast tea, the Orloff, a 
Formosa Oolong with a delicate 
lilac flavor, or the Orange Pekoe, 
with its rich wine-like body. 

Inasmuch as these teas are sold 
only in pound and half-pound air 
tight Tea Lead packages you are 
sure of getting the genuine article, 
with all its natural strength and 
freshness preserved. 

One pound makes over 200 cups, 


Chase & Sanborn’s Teas. 















Will hold all sizes of Em- 
broidery Hoops from 4 to 
10-inch, in any position, 
by means of the ball joint, 
giving the operator an. § 
opportunity to work with 
both hands. Embroidery 
can be done much faster 
and better by using this 
device. 

We will deliver our 
Hoop Holders, finished 
in Tuscan Bronze, for 50 
cents each, without Hoop. 


“ Priscilla ” 
Embroidery 
Sets. 
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te For Wall 

and 

Ceiling 

Decorations. 
+77 


Beautiful. 
Economical. 
Healthful. 
peeves Fireproof. 


= \ ——— 
JeUReaco[] Durable. 
Sey —— 
—— bo) ey “4 


Muresco has been tested for years 
and is_ still preferred by Decorators, 
Fresco-Painters and Whiteners, who are 
most competent to judge its merits. 

uresco can be mixed and applied 
by any one, and is cheap enough for the 
coarsest work. Insist on Mureseco when 
your ceilings are whitened or tinted. 
Ask your dealer or write us for 
tint card, etc., also an accurate 
Map of the Philippines Free. 
GOULD & CUTLER, 69-75 Union 8t., Boston. 
Also sole N. E. agents for Moore’s Pure 
Colorsin Large Tubes. Look them up. 
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Our Sets consist of one Hoop Holder and special 
— for large hoops, with one ieeep for use in em- 

roidering large pieces and expert work. They are 
made in 10, 12 and 15-inch sizes, and are adjustable, 
holding the work firmly in any position. 

We will deliver a 


Special Set with 10-in. H d 
Peiolder for. “ —— 


o 2©« « «© « G86. 

No. 1_ Set with 12-in. Hoop and 
mee i. fe ie ee ee ee 1.50. 

No. 2 Set with 15-in. Hoop and 
Holderfor. . . . . e 2.00. 


We guarantee our goods to give entire satisfaction 
and to be exactly as represented, and will cheerfully 
refund cash sent us if they are not found so. 


PRISCILLA MFG. CO., 
41-43 Kinsley Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 
Expansion Hoops, Universat Hoop Howpers, }| 

Emproipery Sets AnD NovE.tigs. 








Gorton’s 
Fish Foods. 


“From George’s Banks.” 


The salt codfish 
that you ordinarily 
buy at the grocer’s 
is oftentimes of an 
inferior or different 
grade, such as Hake, Cusk or Pollock. 

The very best cod is that which is caught 
off George’s Banks and called George’sCod. 

This is the kind of cod that is used ex- 
clusively in Gorton’s Fish Foods. 

The Fish Balls are put in cans all ready 
to heat and serve. 

The Fish Cake comes in packages and is 
the regular boneless codfish. 

ese foods are 
sold by all good 


Th 
grocers. ae 
SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS sre 10 cts; 


er can. If 
your dealer does not sell them, send us #1.15, 
and get 10 cans, by express prepaid. 
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Trainer’s (Natural ppenseengg 
Portable Gravel 


: ROOFING. 


Any one can apply it. 








Strong, Durable, 


Fireproof, Inexpensive. 


In Rolls containing 108 sq. ft. 
Write for Sample and descriptive Price - List. 
C. W. TRAINER MPG. CO., 89 and 91 Pearl St., Boston. 


] Free 10 
| Ceachers and 
Supt. of Schools. 


We shall be very glad to fur- 
nish schools with a supply of 
Blotting Paper absolutely free 
of charge. We do this as a 
means of advertising. Noth- 
ing objectionable on the Blot- 
ters. Write us for samples. 


Minard’s Liniment Ig. Zo., 
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Easy Cooking. 


The kitchen is as pleasant as the parlor 
in the home where a Detroit Jewel Gas 
Range reigns. It makes cooking com- 
fortable—makes it easier, cleaner, bet- 
terthan is possible with any other stove. 
Ask the housewife who has used a 


Detroit 
Jewel sinc 


if she would be willing to go back to 
other-day methods. Ask any woman 
who has learned the economy of time, 
labor and fuel that comes with cook- 
ing on this most modern of household 
helps how much she values it. 


Our booklet, ‘Cooking by Gas,” contains 
much to interest those who wish to know 
more about kitchen comfort and economy. 
Send for it — it’s free if you mention THE 
Yourn’s Companion. 


DETROIT STOVE WORKS, 
DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 





























A FEW DEALERS SELLING 
THIS BRAND: 











Red 
Cross 
Coffee 


is the 
only Coffee that 
is Sterilized. 


onneee 














‘How good your coffee smells !”” exclaimed a housewife, 
who had dropped into a neighbor’s for a morning chat. 
“It actually gives me an appetite, and that’s something I 
haven’t had for weeks. But it’s vain for me to crave any, 
for Iam not using coffee. It’s injurious.” 

“I'll admit that poorly roasted coffee is harmful, but the 
kind I use, THE RED CROSS COFFEE, is of posi- 
tive medicinal value, for it creates appetite, aids digestion 
and antidotes malaria.” 

“Why is it different from other kinds?” 

“Because it’s the only coffee in the market that’s 
STERILIZED, and thereby rendered absolutely pure. 
Drink a cup every morning, and you’ll find it a wonderful 
tonic.” 


RED CROSS is sold by leading grocers. SAMPLE PREE by mail. 


C. A. CROSS .& CO. (incorporated), 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 











The following are well-known brands: 














LIPTON’S, MALWATTEE, TETLEYS. 
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tells accurately 


the heat for bakino 


Her first attempt 


PERFECT SUCCESS 


| THE MERCURIAL 





peewee FOR CATALOGUE 


—_ RICHMOND STOVE C0. 
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